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NEW YORK BANKERS. 
Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 











Japan, the East and West In ‘ies and South America ; 
also C.rcu_ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and suid at current rates, also 
Cabie Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also 
Canada Hri‘ish Columbia and San Freneisco. Bulls 
lected, and other business transacted. 


on 
c2l- 





NEW JERSEY AND KEW YORK 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 


OFFER FOR SALE THROUGH THEIR FINANCIAL 
AGENTS, 


Messrs. Knoblauch & Lichtenstein, 


37 Broad Street, New York, 
$500,000 or tHe 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 (£200) EACH, 


Interest March Ist and September Ist, 


Payable in New York or London, 
at the option of the holders, 

Prineipal due 1893; at 874 and accrued Laterest. 

G@> Particulars, Maps ani Pamphiets at sbove agency. 


1776 1876 


INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION, 
U.S. CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SEVERAL ACTS OF 
the Congress of the Unived States, providing for the cvle- | 
bration of the 


Centennial Anniversary | 


of American Independence, there will be held in FAIR- 
MOUNT PARK, Pai-adeiphia, in the year 1876, an 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


of Arte, Manufactures, and Products of the Soil and Mine. 
The Exhibition will be open on the 19th of April and | 
closed on the 19th of October. 





Orr 
NT. 


APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE. 


To secure space for exhibits in the Buildings or the 
Park, early application should be made. Tue neces- 
sary forms tor at plication, together with \he Regulations 
fur Exhubitors and needed information, will be forwarded 

a a 


on application to the Office ot the Cent 1 
A. T. GOSHORN, 





Director-General. transacted. 
Officers and Clerks oft the Bank 
J L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. | dascioee the trans m4 umerie are pledged not ” 





Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 

I Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL S'IREKT.,) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ENGLAND, IRFLAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 





'N 





LONDON, England. 
{INCORPORATED BY RUYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1854 





Corner of Finch 
HEAD OFFICE, { ' needie 8.reet 


(ioe 159 6160 Forteshaim C t Road 

} Nos. olte i) : 

BRANCH {No 25 Ludgate Hil; ner es-ciaaa 

OFFICES. * Nos. 219 & 221 Engware Road; 

[ae 6&7 Lowndes Terrse>, 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscrised Caritac__.-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,090 Shares of £20 each.) 


Dane), Ttread- 
, 


Paip-vp CaritaL_.----. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp------- £170 000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun Joses, Keq., Chairmen. 
Henry Vioves East, Esq. Joaquin De Mavena Faq. 
Anvaew Lawaik, bsg. |WiLLiaM Simpson, Esq. 
Rosgrt Lioyp, Esq. JonaTuan ‘Tuorp, Esq. 
Wa. McArgruue, Esg., \James LE. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. [Groner Young, bsg. 
Wm. Macnaveuran, Esq. 


Manager: 
Avreev Geonor Kennepy. 





Secrefary—C. J. Worth. 





can and other Foreigu Firms or Banks, 


ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored againet ap- 
proved previous or simu'taneous Remittances. Credits 
openei against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
| of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


| Travellers’ Credits 


|encashel when issued by Cilents and every dee 





scription of general Banking Basiness| 


Commercial Credits issued tor use in Europe, China, ; 


THE CITY BANK, 


Accounts opened with approved Amert-. 


at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- | 





| NEW YORK BANKERS. 


OFFICES: 
6 South Wiliam Street. 


Te 


14 & | 








NEW YORK BANKERS. 








Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
| Surper Pine and Nassag Streets, NEW YORK, 


ieun 
| CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
|; AVA ABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UF THE WORLD. 


C(KANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
ERURUPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & KAN 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letlers of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO, 
_—-s BANKERS, 
i\10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


|Goveroment and state Securities. 
| Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Special Loans and C 
Deposits received 
Bolances 
Checks upon our House are collected through Ole:ring 
Houre #8 upon National ani state Banks. fi 
Circular Letiers of Cre it, avwilable in all the principal 
cities of Europe furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonarp. W.C.Sugtpon. Gro, R Hows. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO.. 

| BANKERS, 

| 14 Wall Street, NEW YORE ; 

| ANDREWS & CO, Paris. 
Pravelers’ Credits. 

tyKUULa’ NOTES AND Feed EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 








| Pager negotiat 
acd Interest allowed on Daily 











Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
| hangeon PARIS. ; 

Reilway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
| Bonds dealt in on Commission. Inteiest on depo its. 

| AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 

, = Bankers, 

59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 








18 WALL STREET N. Y 





‘WHITE, MORRIS & CO. | 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Sireet, NEW YORK, 
issue, against eash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarautee of repayment, Circulir 
Credits ‘or Travelers in Doddars for use 
| n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
MAKE CABLE TRAYSFENS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
ris COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON vKEAL BRITA LS 2ND 
(RELAND 








=] 
__MORTCAGE BONDS. 
POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 


—$20— 


WILL BUY A 


First Mortgage Premium Bond 


of the 


N. Y. Industria! Exhibition Co., 


A d by the Legis! of the State of New York. 
2nd Series Drawing, October 5th, 1874. 
EVERY BOND 


purchased previous to October 5.h will participate. 
Address for Bonds and full particulars, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO CO.,, 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y, 
Post Office Drawer 29. 
fion F. &. Alberger, Pies., | Wm. C. Moore, Treasurer. 
Gen A. 8. Diven, V. Pes, | Reuben J. Toud, Secretary 
GB Apphicat:ons for Agencies received. 
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’ 
Perkins’ Anthem Book !! 
PRICE $1.50. $13.50 PER DCZ. 

A new aad excellent cvllection, by W. O. Peaxrxs, 
Will be warmly welcomed by choirs, as the an'th ms aro 
not difficult, and ure ju-t what is ueeded tur * O; ening ” 
and ** Voluntary” pieces. 


The Song Monarch ! 


Price75 Cts. Per Doz. $7.50 
The best !.ook of the Season for Singing Schools. By 

ll k. Patwer, a-sizied by L. +). cmes-on, / usic prine 

cipally secular, and is of the most inte esting character. 


THE LEADER!! 
Price $1.38. #12 Per Doz. 


The New Church Music Book, ty H.R, Pacman. as- 
sisted by L. O. Evrrsoy, gentemen whosg previo 8 
books have been more successful than any otbe:s. Pigase 
examiue. 











AMERICAN SCHOOL 
MUSIC READERS, 


In 3 books. Price 35 cts., 50 cts., and 50 cts. 


Perfectly adapted to greded classes, in Primary end 
| Gana  aahoaie: by fi O Emerson and W. S, Ticpsx. 
| Already in suecessful use in the Schools. 











Sold by all dealers. Either book emt post-paid for 
retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, 
Boston. 





CHAS. Il, DITSON & CO 
Th Brcadway, d. ¥, 
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THE ALBION. 











ALBRO & BROTHERS, 


No. 156 BOWERY, 


West Side, Fourth Door Above Broome Street, - - - - - NEW YORK. 
WOULD RESPECTFULLY INVITE ATTENTION to the following NOTICE ; 


EDUCATION. == 


CHARLIEX INSTITUTE 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Pork, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, 5 ientific 
Schools. Ind«pendent department for Coliege prep»ration 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation 
| Fire-proof stairs, ete. 








Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 


NEW TEAS OF THE FINEST QUALITY, sue nmte, 26 come sine ne sors 


MOHEE OOLONG 'TEA................ 


-ROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director 


606< 040% .2cnettons 88 cents per pound 


HYSON AND IMPERIAL TEA...............000.0000. .. SS cents per pound MOUN WASHINGTON 


GREEN AND BLACK. MIXED TEA. 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST TEA .. 
YOUNG HYSON TEA.......... 


ROASTED COFFEE. 


NENEdEN OCR REResORS coces- ae ts per 





EE AB «se. 80 ts per p d 
A 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


100 cents per pound! 40 Wasbington Square {South,) N. Y., 
GEO. W. CLARKE, PH.D., PRINCIPAL. 





| Prepares pupils of all aves for Business or College. Re- 
opens on SEPTEMBER Mth, 1874. 


Best Quality Old Plantation Coffee..................... 36 cents per poundl Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 


Best Quality Old Java Coffee...... 


REFINED SUGARS at the Refiners’ Lowest Prices, 


Old Wines, Brandies and 


34 | June last. Book-keeping, a, Guana. Seeks. 
ee cents per pound  Matiematics, ana all knglish Branches thoroughly 
; ; P | taught io Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Lost 
Graduate Departmerts. = 

| 2% Circulars at Bookstores, and at tie Institute. 


Whiskeys of the Finest Quality. Cottage Hill College ; $300 yer amuum, 








Church Beard'ng Schocl for Girls at York, Pa. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Sccond-tiand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
| Exrras: FRENCH, GERMAN, M\ SIC and DRAWING. 
Kev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


REFERENCES : Bishops STEV ENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 





HICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


beween W uliaw: ur.d Narra Streets, NEW YORK, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











"A Young Grizzly in Literature.” 


BABY SYLVESTER, 


A STORY FOR BOYS, 


BY BRE HARTE, 


ST. NICHOLAS for July, contains a new story by Bret 
Harte, ** Baby Sylvester,” in which the author shows all 

¢ grace, humor, and quaint description that have mace 
him. our great American story-tell. r. 

both og and young will be delighted with the curious 
and laughable fortun: s of the hero, who is one of the most 
absurdly charming characters Bret llarte ever drew. 

The story has teen illustrated by W. L. Sheppard and 
Jas. C. Beard. 


“Aan American Army of Two.” 
8T. NICHULAS FOR JULY also contvns a story of the 
War of 1812— telling how, by a strategem, two brave girls 
put to flight a perty of Brith marines, who hid lauded 
¢1. our coast, and Legun to Yurn the shipping 1 the har- 
bor. There is also av article on FIRB CRACKERS and 
he FOURIU OF JULY. 
Great Writers in a New Field. 
WM. ©, BRYANT, the Nestor of American !'oets, has 
another poem, a translation, in the July ST. NICHOLAS. 
It is certamly graiitying, tuat men of the genius of Bry- 
ant, Mitchell, Warner, Lret Haste, and others, are willing 
do their best work for a Juvenile Periodical. 


The Heart of the Kepublic. 
MR. EDWARD KING’S article on Missour:, mm the 
“ Great South ” series cf SCKLBNERK’S MONTHLY, for 
July, calls Missouri the * Heart of the Republic.” 


SAXE HOLWs NEW STORY, 
* The Four-Leaved Clover.” 
fp SCRIBN ER, completed in the July No. is a Love Story 
tle scene of which 18 laid in Chicago ; it introduces: om: 
Very ;retty scencs in the German life of that Gern an- 
American city. 








WATERS’ New Xcale Pianos, 
SQUAK K and UPRIGH !. are the b st masa. 


The cucheinatite, 
the tone powerfal, pure and even through te 
eutire scale, yet me:low and sweet. 


ATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 
DeFY COMPETITION, The CONCERTO STOP js & 
wi tas tor ofthe HUMAN VOILE. 

are WARRANTED for 6 y ars. PRICES 
FXPTKREMELY LOW ior CH or PAKT CASH, 
and BaLaxct in MONTHLY or QUARTERLY PAY- 
MENTS. SECOND-HAND i; struments taken IN EX- 
CHANGE for NEW ; also, tor 5Al.t, at great bargains, 
or for KENT, until KENT-MONLY PAYs FOR THEM. 
AG“N1IS WANTED in every County in the U. 5. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT to Teaches, Ministers, Chureb- 
es, Schools, Lodges, etc. ILLUSTRATED Catasogues 
maild. 

HUKRACE WATERS & SON, 
451 Broadway, New York, P, 0. Rox 3567. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 
The very best SUNDAY-sCHOOL SONG BOOK. By 
w. ¥. SHERWIN ond S.J. VAIL. 160 Pag s. 
Splendia Hymns, Choice Mu ic, Tinted Vaper, Superior 
Binding. + WAUh, in Monn, she... 8 GU per 
2 OZe4 3 $50 per 100. A SPECIMEN COFY, in 
PaPee cover, mailed for 25 cents. 
8i in PAMPHLET FORM, for 
ix New Songs fun pa t-SUM OOL 
CONCERTS or \NNEIVERSARE es, (rom “SONGS 
of URACE and GLORY.” Price $2 per iv. SPECI- 
MEN OOPY of the Aywiversa’ ¥ Sonos and § Sew ple 
pages of the Bou», mailed sor 3 cent stamp. Publishers, 
MumAcnm WALEKS & SO, 
451 Broadway, New York. &. O. Box 3367. 











ta? Seat hom: and laid tree of charge._S? 


— _ Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN. 


B A L D H E A D S YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
—_ so peifort, and with work so ingeniously contrived ™M o U Nw T so T a z +. =e N 
as to appear eac air just i suing from the skin, the 
hair ‘velug exac tly of  & same shade and texture as the GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N. Y, 
growing hair ; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOUR’S celebrated Wig Tuts INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
Bestery, So. 16 Rend Stes, Sew Yous, THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
4 bany, commanding a fine view of the 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen-| Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 





ue vidivetons tints; semetics om Cpe bad dyes, and recreation. Every effort will be 
eaves the hair soft und beautiful Black or Brown. Sold ee > H om ¢ 
and prorerly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, made by the Sisters, that the children = 
No. 16 Lond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. trusted to their care shall reecive a solid 
r wre % "nay wy y| and refined edueation. 
W. A Batchelor’s Curative O:ntment| “ie scholastic Your is divided into t 
immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the ne c boas le Lear 18 divide > sn two 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
Ww. A. Baichelor’s Alaska Seal Oii day in September, and ends the Tirst 
for the Hair. ‘The best Hair Oil in use. week in July. 
W. A. Batchelor’s Dentitriee fr beetis) Pe _ 
- ae ‘ fying and s: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the cy Te m »P ” $ 


"a , me . —_ seiiaiea . 
W. A. Batebelor’s New Cosmetique,| #ee, Foumas Caxcuscrs ax Daawina rons 
Black . Thiskers , rRA AEGES 
eostasien ehiteas amen Bo Se ne ot For further informa ion apply to the Moruer Superior, 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. Convent of Mercy, Greenbusn, 
A-k for them. RENSSELAER CuUNIyY, N.Y. 


c REMINGTON WORK: Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
ae | POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforis; corps of ac 
| complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
' through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
‘ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y- 

tb P A first-class Boarninc Scuoot ror Boys. 

The “Medal for Progress, " | Situated in one of the most beautiful and 

AT VIENNA, 1873. heaithy villages in the State. On the 

The Hionest Orpen or ** Mrpai” AwarDeD at} line of the New York Central Raiiroad. 


_— — rege : Terms $320 per annum. For information 
No Sewing — Received a Higher | address THOS. D. REED. 
ize. — - 





















EY a 


THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE. 


AWAKDED 








A FEW GOoD REASONS: Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
1.—A New Invention Tuoroveaty Tesiep and secure? 


A Seleet Boarding-School for Boys, at 
by Letters Patent. 2 fi 
2.—Makesa perfect Lock sritcn, alike on both sides, SING SING on the HUDSON. 


on all kinds of goods, 


3.—Kuns Licut, Svoorn, Noisecess and Rarip —best Tho course of instruction embraces the 
combination of quatities. 


: aad : ' 
2. Uentdnee Mine Aer Pose withhent Degeten. following departments: Classical, Moderr 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in| Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 
a supe lor manner. , i; Y . Ne) 
6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length of English Studies and Natural Science 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be| (lasses are also formed in Music, Draw 
threaded without passing thread through holes. P . > . T 
a ae. So pei, yo Samng the| Ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Lor 
stiteh wrthow ne ure of Cog “heel Gears, Rotary Cems | ,, 15 gt H ili n+ 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomatic Drop Feed, which eughly Organized Military Departm wd 
mesures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Mas our new Riding-School with Well-Trained Horses 
Thread Controller, wnich allows easy movement of needle-| . + * ™ 
“ymnasiom &e. 











bar aud ; revents injury to thread. 
S.—ConstTrecTion most careful and Finicnep. It i Py r. by d 
mavulactuced by hemot alu and expericned mrchon: Will re-open on Wednesd iy, Sept. 1G, 74. 
tes, at the celebrat . N ARM ° ON, ee 
N.'¥. New York Office NO. # Mabison squake| J, HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 
(Kcure’s Burp), SING SING N y 
, e 





T © u 
Harmless, reliable. instantanenus, No cisaproiatment, | Lhe grounds are well adapted for health}. 


__ INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 Broapway ~v. ¥. 


NEW YORK, January léth, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 


1873..cccccccrcccsscccccccees $100,395 77 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1873, inclusive.... 736,774 40 

















Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 17 
This Company has issued no Pulicies, 
except on Cargo and Freight for the 
Voyage. 

No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Premsums marked off as earned during the 

Period AS ALOVE..cccccccecccscecceessseces $745,623 39 
Paid tor Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

during the same period.....-+$598,319 43 
Keturn Premiums... .$41,410 84 
THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSEIS: 
Cash in Bank...cseescecececeee $88 947 33 
United Stutes and other stocks...410,895 3 
Loans on Stocks, drawing int: rest244,159 00 








$719 993 11 
117 087 04 
59,500 00 
74,648 93 


Premium Notes and Bills cdeceivaple....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated At..o. coccccccvccreccceccsoes 


Total Assets... scoccccccccccccccceces $1,001,220 08 
SIX YER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
titieates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega representatives, cn and after ‘TUESDAY, the 
jrd day of February. 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
fHE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE UF 1867, will be re- 
jeemed and paid m cash to the holders thercot. or their 
legal! representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
jay of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. ‘Ihe certificates to be produced at the time of 
oayment and cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

A divileud in Sersp of tteiMey-riv®™ PFR 
C%.N +. 1s declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
or the yearending December 3lst, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after LUESDAY, the 7th d»y of Apri) next. 

By order of the board, 


TRUSTEES: 
JOIN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 


H. B. CLAFLIN, 

G. D. H. GILLESPIE, 
A.C. KICHARDS, JOHN R WALLER, 
A. S. BARNES, WILLIAM A. HA 
WM.T BLODGETT THEU. W. MUKRIS, 
JOMUN A, BARTOW, 8. C. SOUTHMAYD, 
ALEX. M. EAKLE, ; 
W. M. RICHAKDS, 
li. C. SOUTHWICK, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 


FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEHIAL READ, 


. MEYER, 
FERDINAND A. BOKER, 
WALTER H, LEWIS, 
GEOKGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPU, 
\DAM T. BRUCE JOUN H. CLARK, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 

\. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. Dex FOREST, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
W M. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hatz, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WELL TREET, WV. ¥., 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STAT?.MENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the lst December, 1873, is submit ed 
in conformity with the pro /i:10u- of its Charter: 
Premiums outstanding Decemer 3st, 1572. $323.3°7 63 
Pcemiums received during year 1573.0..-...1,420 6.7 53 


Total Premiums.soc. os-cccsecescece- $1.7 3,944 16 


Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary Ist 10 December 3iet, 1573, .... ee0e.. $1,497,054 OF 
Paid during tue sume ; eriod : 
Losses, Expente , Commissions 
Re Insurance ond acterest...$1,276,8'5 88 
Return of rremiums........+++ 74,330 02 
Poid to Policy Moidere as an 
equivale t tor scrip div dend 
acd Ju ¥ inte est on tock ... $5,925 77 
.be Asse.sof the Company on the 3ist Ve 
ecomber, 1873, were as foilows ; 
Cleah im WenkS coo. .c.cscccccccecssenesecc ss 44,113 OL 
Unite! Staves, State and Bank Stocks, and 
Jouns on Stocks.... pituiens eroccce se 295,444 OV 
Interest on Insestme tadue ....... eoccccce 4,29 50 
rr mmm Notes and P-emiums in course of 
COMECTION ce ccccrcccscsesee- ecccccocceee 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvoge due the company... 40,610 00 


P1918, 054 44 

Resotven, that a semi-anrual dividend of FIVE (5) 

PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 

representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second of 
F.bruary next. 


TRUSTEES? 

FRANCIS BATHAWAY 
AAKON L. KBD, 
JOHN ©. WOOD, 
GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
H»NRY EYRE, 
JOSE?H SLAGG. 
FDWARD MFKRITT, 
DANIkL T. WILLETS, 
1. EDGERTON, 
HENRY 8. KUNHARDT 
JOHN S WILLIAMS, 
CAARLES |} IMON, 
PaUL N. SPUFFORD, 


JAMPS FREFLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
<OBERKT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
‘iLLIAM WATT, 
Jas. D, FISH, 
sLLWOUD WALTER, 

. COLDEN MURRAY, 
“UWNSEND SCLIDDBR, 
SAMUEL L. aM, 
BRYCE GRAY, 

N. L, McCREADY. 
WILLIAM NELSON, JR., 
fARULD DOLLNER, JAMSS DOUGLAS, 

J SEPH WILLETS, WiLLiAM B. SCUIT, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOUNBHKY, Tr., 
SON W. HEGLNANe 
ALAN '° hu. 
Seconau \ ice-Preaide nt 





©. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
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OCTOBER 3, 1874. 
— ——=———= dying king’s presence, till he could no longer eause bi 
i behests to be obeyed. 
‘the signing of the will, Ugo, that inclines me to syspeet feigns to be his friend but I suspect he nourishes seere: 
all was not right; and Sir John is of my opinion, tuough | designs against him.” 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 








For fut Avpion.) 


To Departing Summer. 





By W. H. W. 





I, 

Ub, Summer bright, stay, stay thy dight 

Haste not with all thy train so fast; 
Swittly as winged winds thy days 

Have swept into the Past. 
Stili fair and brilliant are the flowers 
That bloom’d beneath thy sans and showers. 
Thanks for these treasures —they will g.ve 
Sweet consolation while they live, 

In way-sides; fields, and bowers, 

Their life of few short bours, 


IL. 

And must thou, then, so soon depatt, 
Biest Season, ere thy year is old ” 
Nay, pause till Autumn’s robe of haze 

Thy dying greens unfold. 
Come, dwell thou here with her awhile, 
And give her every tear a smile; 
Aud temper with thy genial glow 
Her fresher breezes as they blow, 
‘Tben spread thy wings aud fly 
Far to a southern sky. 


LT} 
Ub, what shall be my recompense 
For thy loog abseut warmth and light ¢ 
October's purple, red, and gold 
Scon vanish from my sight. 
No beaaty of the earth and sky, 
Will stay to cheer my heart and eye; 
And both, as ever, will complain 
Of tyrant Winter's icy reign; 
No solace but in thee— 
Rememb'riag what siall be. 


\V. 
impatient as a priconer bound, 


That, sleepless, hails the breaking day 
\'ll watch and wait thy slow retarn, 














‘upon me, Many posts for which I was specially fitted! ing those recently created —a new nobility rapacious and 


beeame vacant, while Hertford was at the head of affairs, insatiable—a discontented, oppressed and overtasked peo- 
but his malignant influence was ever at work with the king, ple—out of these troubled elements. plots and conspir- 


and [ was overlooked. By my brother's arts, and hi 


s acies must arise, and some besides my own, I ¢an 


alone, I was excluded from the list of Henry's executors, already sce are hatching.” 


and degraded to the lower council, though my rightful, 


place was in the upper. 


longer. 


‘he keeps a close tougue about the matter. In my belief, 


Something strange there was in to fear trom me,” 


“ Divero, monsignore?” exclaimed Ugo, with an in- 


But this last injustice would quiring look. 
have been redressed had Henry lived a short space 


“ Ay, indeed,” rejoined Seymour. “ My brother is 


Sir Jolin Gage and myself were kept from the | not tirm enough to hold his place against the difficulties 


sand dangers certain to beset him, even if he had nothing 
observed Seymour. ‘“ Lord Lisle 


“ Methought Lord Lisle was a partisan of your lord- 


ithe kins was dead, or dying, when the will was stamped ship,” remarked Ugo, with a certain disquietude. 


| —for stamped it was, not signed.” 
“Tf such were the case, monsignore, the perpetrators 0 





their offense.” 


“ Neither inthis world nor the next shall they escape | plied the esquire,. 
\it,” rejoined Seymour, sternly. ‘* What Henry's inten- 
jtions were, [ know from Sir John Gage—how they were) , < f , 1s 
But not only. cisely the mau for my purpose, he is daring, ambitious, 


‘frustrated is best known to my brother. 


‘has Hertford made me no reparation for the great wrong | and troubled with few seraples. 


We I will not trust him further till I feel more sure of 
f him. What is thy opinion of Lisle, Ugo! Speak out. 


the fraud shall seareely escape the punishment due to) Thou know’st him.” 


“Not enough to judge him correctly, monsignore,” re- 
“Bat Lam sure he could belp yoa 
greatly if he would.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” replied Seymour, “ Lisle is pre- 


Seo what thou caust do 


done me by him, but his jealousy has latterly increased with him, Ugo, but do not commit me. 


|to positive hate. 
with our royal nephew than his own. 
me, and would remove me altogether if he could. 
ily, that is notin his power. 


But they will not content me. 


little save tne skirts to me. 


had his way—shall be mine hereafter !” 
exclaimed Ugo. 
smile. “But to make an enl of my grievances. Not 


only has Hertford taken the two most important offices 
in the state to himself, but he means to add to them the 


My intluerce, he feels, is greater 
Therefore he fears; . 
Luck. | thou pleasest. 

T am too strong for him | , ne - 
now,” be added with a bitter smile, “and he will find it S°™¢ one In the waiting-chamber. 

difficult to crash me, or even keep me down much longer. | } ; 
He thinks to appease me by alline me Baron Seymour of |" What brings him here? Pray Heaven he has not 
Sudley, and high admiral of England. That is some- heard of my quarrel with the queen! 

thing, and I shall refuse neither the title nor the post. 
Hertford would have all| majesty will keep her own. counsel. 
power and greatness concentrated in himself, and leave 
He hath made himself lord 
protector and g-vernor of the king’s person—the latter ; ds 
office should be mine, would be mine now, if the king| page, and was very heartily welcomed by Sir Thomas 


“Thou wilt see,” rejoined Seymour, with a significant | 





And chide a long delay. 
Ou Spring's rain moisten’d f otsteps press 
Rich io thy wonted lovliness — 
And scatter wich a livish hand, 
Tny thousand glories o'er the land. 
‘Then loiter not, but come, 
On Jane's soft pinious home. 


dignities of lord high treasurer and earl marshal, tor- 
feited by the Duke of Norfolk's attainder, with the style 
and title of the Duke of Somerset.” 

“ His highness takes good care of himself, it must be 
owned,” observed Uyo. 

‘Let him look well to his seat if he would keep it,” re- 
rejoined Seymour, “for by my father’s head I w.ll not 
rest till I supplant him and iustal myself in his place. 


The Good Old Times 
What he fears will come to pass. by surrendering to 


M E R R I E ry E N G :. A N D me half the spoil, he might have kept me quiet, but now 


I will be satisfied only with the whole. 1 will be duke, 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: | protector, governor, lord high treasurer, carl marshal— 
jail. And he shall be—less thau I am now !” 


Avtuor or “Rookwoop,” “War Tyrer, or Novis! “His highness will richly have deserved his fate, 
AND SERFs,” ETC., ETc, | should it so befall him.” 
| “The condition of parties is favorable to my project,” 
pursued Seymour. “ Beneath the crust of the volcano 
|lurks a fire ready to burst forth on the slightest disturb- 
janee of the surfiee. The ancient nobility bate my 
{brother, and unwillingly submit to him: while, on the 
* You svy she is lost ?” jeontrary, they are friendly to me. With the Romanists 

* Alas! yes, Ugo—irrecoverably lost.” | 1 stand tar better than he does, because, though 1 profess 

‘In that ease, think of her no more, but turn your | the new faith, I am tolerant of the old, and care not to 
thoughts wholly on the queen—that is, if you hive any | pursue the reformation further. My plan will be that 
hope of retrieving your position with her majesty.” |of the late king, who showed his sagacity in the course 

“TI do not entirely despair of a reconciliation, Ugo. he pursued, namely to make one sect balance the other, 
But it will be difficult to effect.” jand give neither the preponderance. By allying him- 

“Via, via, monsignore. Every great object is diffi-|self so closely with the reformers, Hertford will incur 
cult of attainment. You have often told me your ruling | the bitter hostility of the papists, and on this I count. 
passion is arabition. But you appear to have misjudged |My faction will soon be stronger than his. And he must 
yourself.” | walk warily if I cannot catch him tripping. Then let him 

“T told the truth,” cried Seymour, springing from the look to himself.” 
couch. “Ambition is my ruling passion, and all others; ‘ Your lordship’s influence with the king is the best 
must bow toit. Henceforth I shall think only of my ad- |guarantee for the success of your project,” remarked 
vanecement. Hark thee, Ugo: thou knowest something Ugo. ‘If the council could likewise be won, the rest 
of my projects, but thou shalt know more, for I can trust) were easy.” 
thee.” The esquire bowed and smiled. “I owe the) ‘I have already sounded several of them; but | must 
lord protector little brotherly love, fur he has ever shown | proceed cautiously, lest [ awaken my brothers suspicions. 
himself my enewy. For years he has striven to keep me |The lord chancelor is discontented ; and the Karl of 
down* but unsuccessfully, for I have risen ia spite of| Arundel, Lord St. John, the Bishop of Durham, and Sir 
him. Had my sister, Queen Jane, lived, I should have | Antiony brown, are sure to become alienated, when 
mounted repidly, for she preferred me to her elder further attempts are made by Cranmer to deepen the 
brother ; but when I lost her, I lost much of Henry’s quarrel with the see of Rome. Disunion must ensue, 
favor. And why? Because my brother Edward feared jand at that critical juncture 1 shall step in at the bead 
I should supplant him. Thus, when Henry would have of a powerful party, and grasp the reins of Government. 
ennobled me and enriched me, as he had ennobled and’ In anticipation of such an event, it shall be my business to 
enriched Edward, [ was passed by as of no account. | secure the king’s person. I do not desire to stir up re- 
Can I forget such treatment? Never!” |bellion, but rather than miss my mark I will do so; and 

“{ marvel not at your resentment, monsignore.”’ |if a revolt occurs it shall not want a leader.” 

“Neither wilt thou marvel at the reprisals | mean to) “Your lordship is a conspirator on a grand scale—a 
take, for the wrong [have endured. Hertford jealously | second Catiline !” 
pursued me to the last with the king. He could not way. 
prevent certain marks of favor being bestowed upon me, “This is a time when plots must needs be rite, for all 














BOOK IL—THE LORD PROTECTOR. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


(Coutinued from our last.) 


“ Rest easy, monsignore.” 
“Be liberal in thy offers; hold out amy temptation 


“ All shall be done as youdesire. But hark! there is 


| 


” 


“Tis Dorset I know his voice,” eried Seymour. 


“That is not likely,” replied the esquire. “Her 
But here cones 
his lordship, Shall I retire, mousiznore ?” 

“ Ay, but remain within eail.” 

As t go withdrew, the marquis was ushere| in bya 





“IT have come to inquire after your health, good Sir 


“May your expectations be fulfilled, monsiguore !”| Thomas,” observed Dorset. “Methinks you look wou- 


drous well.” 

‘ Never better, my dear Marquis—never better. How 
fares my lady marchioness, and your daughter, the fair 
Lady Jane? Have yourefecred on my proposition ?” 

* Ahem !—yes,” hesitate. the other. *“ L almost fear 

1 shall be obliged to deeline it.” 

“He das heard of the quirrel,” thought Seymour. 
'“ Your lordship is the best jude of your own affairs,” he 
said, in an indifferent tone. “ Without me the unioa wa 
spoke of will not take place. You are aware, | suppose, 
that the lord protector intends to afliance the king to the 
infant queen of Scots, who promises to be of extraordi- 
nary beauty.” 

“ Ay, but the Scots refuse the treaty of marriage pro- 
posed by the late king for their infant queen,” replied 
Dorset. “ If Henry ihe Kight failed, the lord protector 
is not likely to prove successtul.” 

“The acceptance of the treaty may be enforced by 
the sword—a mode of settlement which the lord protec- 
tor will assuredly try, if he be not prevented,” 

“ But the other powers will not permit the alliance. 
King Francis is opposed to it.” 

“ His most christiaa majesty will not long out'ast bis 
royal brother, Henry, if whacl hear of aim from bis am- 
bassador be true. ‘The opposition of France will bo ase- 
less. Rather than suffer the horrors of war, the Sets 
will consent to the treaty. My royal nephew's afliance- 
ment with the youthful Queen Mary, | repeat, will take 
place—if it be not prevented.” 

“ But who shall prevent it?” eried the marquis. 

Seymour smiled, as one who should say : “ Lean pre- 
vent it if I chose.” But he did not give utterance to 
the words. 

‘1 fear you somewhat overrate your power, Sir 
Thomas.” 

“Nota whit, my dear marquis. I promise nothing 
that I will not perform.” Approaching close to Dorset, 
he sa‘d in his ear, ‘“‘l undertake to marry your daughter, 
the Lady Jane, to my royal nephew. but she must be 
committed to my charge.” 

“ But you must be wedded before you can take charge 
of her—well wedded, Sir shomas. An exalted personage 
like her wajesty the queen-dowager, for instance, would 
| be precisely the guardian I should desire fur my daugh- 
| ter.” 

“JT was certain he had heard of the quarrel,” thought 
Seymour. “ Well, marquis,” he said, “suppose the 
Lady Jane Grey should be, intrusted to her majesty ?” 

“Ah! then, indeed—but no! that cannot be 1” 

“Why not? L[ see what livs happened. My mischief- 
making sister-in-law, Lady Hertford, has informed the 
marchioness, that there hus been a trifling misunderstand 
ing between the queen and myself.” 

“Not a trifling misunderstanding, as I hear—for I 
will confess that a hint of the matter has been given me 


| 











observed Ugo, smiling in his singular| ---but a violent quarrel, caused by her highness’ jealously 


lof the princess. Ah! Sir Thomas—what it is to be the 
|handsomest man at court! But you have thrown away 


nor altogether check the liking Henry had for me, and is disjointed and unsettled,” observed Seymour. “ A/a great chance of aggrandizement.” 


which manifested itself in various ways; but he so misre-|king on the throne who is king only by name—min-| 


“Nonsense! Ihave thrown away no chance, as you 


presented me, that I never obtained the king’s confidence ‘isters who would usurp supreme authority—-conflicting | will find, my dear marquis. My amiable sister-in-law has 
—neither would his majesty confer any important trust) parties, both in church and state—an old nobility detest-, made the most of the quarrel, which was of her ewu con- 
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ALBRO & BROTHERS 


No. 156 BOWERY, 


West Side, Fourth Door Above Broome Street, - - - - - NEW YORK. 
WOULD RESPECTFULLY INVITE ATTENTION to the following NOTICE , 


NEW TEAS OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 








EDUCATION, — 





CE CHARLIEX INSTITUTE, 


108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Pork, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, 5 ientific 
Schools. Ind«pendent —— for Coliege prep»ration 
for Harvard, Yale, etc odern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
- building unsurpassed for location and ventilation 
Fire-proof stairs, etc. 


Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 
|THE BIBLE; foe Corner Stone of the School. 





OF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director 
NYSON AND INPEMaAL Tha... Ge cca rewnd| MOUNT WASHINGTON 
pone teehee MD axces ces haeeae «ss. 80 coms per pound COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


YOUNG HYSON TEA.............. 





ROASTED COFFEE. 


Best Quality Old Java Coffee 


REFINED SUGARS at the Refiners’ 


suiaees ++. 34 





per p d 


Lowest 

















MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Sccond-ltiand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


PICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 
beween Wuliaw urd Naver Streets, NEW YORK, 


[# Seat hom: and laid tree of charge. _&!? 


———————— 








"A Young Grizzly in Literature.” 


BABY SYLVESTER, 


A STORY FOR BOYS, 
BY BRE HARTE, 





BALD HEADS ~ 


Can be covered with a yo exactly fitted to the Bald 
Spot, so per:f-et, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i suing from the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair ; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. my only at BATCHELOUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factor y, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 





ST. NICHOLAS for July, contains a new story by Bret 
Harte, * Baby Sylvester,” in which the author shows all 


H | taught io Primary, 


rices, | 
Old Wines, Brandies and Whiskeys of the Finest Quality. Cottage Hill College ; $300 per annum, 


100 cents per pound! 40 Wasbington Square {South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKI E. PI PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


| = epares pupils of all aves for Business or College. Re- 
ens 


Best Quality O!ld Plantation Coffee..................... 36 conte per penne) 


on SEPTEMBER Mth, 1874. 

Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 

June last. LBook-keeping, French, German, Spanish, 

| Mathematics, ana all knglish Branches thoroughly 

Junior, Middle or Senior and Jost 
Graduate Departmerts. 

ere Cireul: Ars at Bookstores, and at tie Institute. 


| Church Beard'ng School for Girls at Vork, Pa. 

A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 

Exrras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING. 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rererences: Bishops ps STEV EES and HOWE. 





ENGLISH FRENCH ANE GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
_Address Mrs, N. W. DeMUNN. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. SOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N.Y, 


Tuts LNsTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 








the grace, humor, and quaint de: pao that have mace 
him. our — American story-tell, r 
both old and young will be delighted with the curious , ’ 
_~ laughable ee of the t pent, who is one of the most a” rc yong 9 z he ooly tue ant "puaes lee 
absurdly charming characters Bret llarte ever drew. Harmless, reliable. instantaneous. N 4 
~ ad he Wy - : p o Jisappointment 
aa fo A teen illustrated by W. L. Sheppard and | 14 ridiculous tints; remedies the ill r hey, bad dyes, 


HAIR DYE. | 


the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hiudson River and the adjacent country.|} 


and recreation. Kvery effort will be 


The grounds are well adapted for health] 


F Jeaves the hair soft und beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
“Aan American Army of Two.” and prorerly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 


8T. NICHULAS FOR JULY also contains a story of the | No. 16 Lond Street, N. Y. Sold by all all druggists. 
War of 1812— telling how, by a strategem, two brave girls 
put to flight a perty of British marines, who hid lauded 
¢1 our coast, and begun to vurn the shipping in the har- 
bor. There is also av articleon FIRB CRACKERS and 
he FOURIM OF JULY 


Great Writers ina New Field. 
WM. &. BRYANT, the Nestor of American l’oets, has 
another poem, a translation, in the July si. NICHOLAS, 
It is certaimly gratitying, that men of the genius of Bry- 
ant, Mitchell, Warner, Lret Hate, and others, are willing 
do their best work for a Juvenile Periodical. 


The Heart of the Mepublic. 
MR. ELWAKD KING’S article on Missour:, in the 
“ Great South ” series cf SCKLBNER’S MONTHL Y, for 
July, calls Missouri the * Heart of the Republic.” 
SAXE HOLWs NEW sTORY, 
* The Four-Leaved Clover.” 
in SCRIBN ER, completed im the July No, is a Love Story 
tl e scene of which 18 laid in Chicago ; it introduces; om: 


Vory [retty scencs in the German life of that Gern an- 
American city. 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT, are.ths? wom 
the fone powerful, pure and even through t! e 
eutire se “ER yet meslow and sweet 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be LE ELLED in TONE or BLAUTY ; they 
DeFY COMPETITICON, The CONCERTO STOR 
sy + tpt PA — of the HUMAN VOICE. 

are WARRANTED for 6 y ars. PRICES 
FPXCKEMELY LOW jor CASH or PAT SAaE, 
abd BALAN n MONTHLY or QUARTERLY PAY- 
MENTS. ND-HAND i: struments taken IN EX- 
CHANGE for NEW ; also, tor 5ALb, at great bargains, 
or for KENT, until WENT- MONLY PAYo FORK THEM. 
AG(SIS WANTED in every County in the U.s, 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT to Seache s, Ministers, Church- 


es, Schools, Lodges, etc. ILLUSTRATED Cata, gues 
mail.d. 








is a 
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HURACE WATERS & SON, 
451 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3567. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 
The very best SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By 
W. ©. SHERW!N ond 8. J. VAIL. 
Splendia Hymns, Choice Mu ic, Tinted cheers, oe 
Binding. + #LO, in Momrm, 64 $3 GU per 
2 OZe+ 3 B50 per WO. A SPECIMEN cory, in 
Pargen cover, mailed for 25 cenis. 
>. Pv AMPHLET FORM, for 
Six New Songs Vu s'ba y-Sun OoOL 
CONCERTS or ‘NNIV uaa #5, !rom “SONGS 
of URACE and GLORY.” Price $2 per 100, SPECI- 
MEN COPY of the ANNIVERSA’ ¥ Sonas and Saw ple 
pages of the Bou, mailed sor 3 cent stamp. Publishers, 
HMusAcm WATERS & SO 
451 Broadway, New York. ©, 0. Bux 3367. 








160 Pag s, 


W. A Batebelur’s 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Barchelor’s Alaska Seal 0 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oi) in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentitrice ed beauti- 


. a an 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing t & ath. | 


W. A. 


Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac 
tory, 
A-k for them. 





Curative Oontment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 


Batehelor’s New Cosmetique. | 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 


No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 


made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall reecive a solid 
and refined cdueation. 


sessions : it ccmmences on the First Mon- 
jjday in September, and ends the Tirst 
week in July. 


i) Te ms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175 


Music. Forri@y Laxcuaces ayp DrawinG FORM 
FXIRA ' HatGes 
| For further informaiion apply to the Moruer Superior, 
Convent of Mercy, Gnreensusu, 
RENSSELAER CUNY, N.Y. 











THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE. 


AWAKDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873. 


The Hianest Onver or *“* Mrpar’ 
THE Exposition. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 


Prize. 


A FEW GOopD REASONS: 


1.—A New Invention Tuoroventy Tesien and secure? 


by Letters Patent. 


2.—Makesa perfect Lock sritcn, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods, 


3.—Runs Lieut, Svoorn, Noiseiess and Rarip—best 


combination of qua tities. 
4.— DuraB_e—Kuns for Years without Reprirs. 


5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 


a supe! lor manner. 


" AWARDED AT 








.—Is Must easily Managed by the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered whue running. and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Vesign Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
stitch without the ure of Cog “heel Gears, Rotary Cams 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, which 
imsures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our new 
Thread Controller, wnich allows easy movement of needle- 
bur and ; revents injury to thread. 

S.—ConsTrection most careful and Finisnep. It is 
manufactuied by the most skiliyul and experienced mechan- 
tes, at the celebrated REMINGTON AKMORY, ILION, 
N. ¥. New York Office NO. 46 MADISON SQUAKE 
(Keuse’s Burro), 














~ Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 


| POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 


respect. Home comforis; corps of ac 
| complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
' through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
'ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &ec., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WR IGHT, 


‘Walnut Hill School 
GENEVA. | N. Y.- 


A first-class BoarpinG pine Sciicon FoR Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
heaithy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Raiiroad. 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 


address THOS. D. REE dD. 








Mount Pleasant Military Aeademy, 
A Seleet Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Moderr 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 

vaghly Organized Military Departmen’ 
Riding-Sehool with Well-T'rained Horses 
‘“ymnasium &e. 

Wall re-open on Wednesd iy, Sept. 16, "74. 

J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 

SING SING, N Y., 


1 





The Scholastic Year is divided into two|.. 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 Broapway wv. VW. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 


1873..ccccccccecccccccccccccs $100,395 77 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
736,774 40 


to Dec. 31, 1873, inclusive.... 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 17 
This Company has issued no Policies, 
except on Cargo and Freight for the 
Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
period as above..ees. enecesecseesoss GAGS © 
Paid tor Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &e., 
during the same period. age 43 
Keturn Premiums....$41,41 
THE COMPANY HAS o— FOLLOWING ASSEIS: 
Cash in Bank....cec.ecceceeees 888 947 38 


United Stutes and other stocks...410,895 3 
Loans on Stocks, drawing int rest244,159 00 























—— $719993 11 
Premium Notes and Bills cdeceivanle....... = 087 04 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 19,500 V0 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company ry 6418 93 


estimated at.... cocccccccccroccesccsees 


Total Assete.ccs cocccccccccccoccscccce 91,001,320 68 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
titieates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega! repre ~~ cn and after 'UESDAY, the 
srd day of Febru 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
fHE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE UF 1867, will be re- 
ieemed and paid im cash to the holders thercot. or their 

‘egal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of kebruary, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. ‘Ihe certificates to be produced at the time of 
oayment and cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

A divideud in Sermp of SiBev-rive PFR 
CN +. 1s declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
or the yearending December 3lst, 1873, which may be 
ertitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after LUESDAY, the 7th dwy of Apri! next. 
By order of the board, 


IRUSTEES: 


JOIN K. tg WILLIAM LECONEY, 
H. B. CLAFL FRANCIS PAYSON, 
G. D. H. GIL LUSPIE, JEHIAL READ, 

A.C. KICHARDS, JOHN R WALLER, 
A. S. BA 


RNES, 
WM.T BLODGETT 
wo A, on? 

EX. M. EAKL 
w. M. RICHARDS, 
li. C. SOUTHWICK, 
rin. ANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGE 
!AMES 


THUS. b. MERRICK, 
GEORGE A. MEYER, 
FERDINAND A. BOKER, 
WALTER H, LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
MENRY D. ROLPU, 
JOUN H. CLARK, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. De FOREST, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hate, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WEL TREET, WV. ¥., 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STAT! MENT UF THE AFFALRS 
of the Company on the Jlst December, 1873, is submit ed 
im conformity with tue pro /i:10u- of its Charter : 
Premiums outstanding Decemer 3lst, 1572. $323.3°7 63 
Pcemiums received during year 1573.e......1,420 6.7 53 





Total Premiums..cc. os-cccccccscese- mm 7 13,994 66 





Premiums marked off as ouust from Jan- 
uary !st 10 December 3ist, 197 
Paid during the sume , eriod : 

Losses, Expente, Commissions 
Re In-urance ond i.tcrest. ..$1,276,3'5 88 

Return of rremiums........ eco 74,330 02 

Puid to Polhey Heoidere as an 
equivale t tor scrip div. dend 
acd Juy inte esi on tock ... $5,925 77 
‘he Asse.sof the Company on the 3ist De 

“ember, 1873, were as tuilows : 


++ $1,497,054 98 


Ce ash in Danks onnsce Peccecccces ry 44,118 O1 
Unite Staes, State and Bank Stocks, a 

Joamson StocKs....  ..e-.... cccccce co 295,444 OW 
Interest on Investme tadue ....... coccceee 4,29 50 
rr minm Noies and P-emiums in course of 

COMECTION ce ceccccocscccsce: cccscesseee 629,592 96 
Re-insursnce and salvage due the. COMPANY «. 40,620 00 


$1,915,954 4s 
Resotvep, that a semi-anrual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 


representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second of 
F.bruary next. 


TRUSTEES? 
JAMES FRESLAND, FRANCIS BATHAWAY 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 2 AKON L. KBD, 
{OBERT L, TAYLOR, JOUN P. ‘woop’ 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. BENNING, 
viiLlaAM WATT, H:NRY EYRE, 


JAS. D, FISH, 
sLLWOuD WAITER, 

*, COLDEN MURRAY, 
“UWNSEND SCLPDBR, 
SAMUEL L. 1AM, 

ag tg: GRaY, 

N. L. McOREADY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
TARULD DOLLNEK, JAMES DOUGLAS, 

J 2EPH WILLETS, W:LLIAM B. 8CUIT, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 


Presiden 
ARCH. G. MOATGUN an, Jr., 
ALANSON W =, 
‘ Secouu V ice-r resident, 


JOSEPH SLaue. 
FDWARD MEKRITT, 
— T. WILLETS, 


JUHN S WILLIAMS, 
CHARI ES bIMON, 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 





©. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
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THE ALBION. 























' 
upon me 


and [ was overlooked. By my brother's arts, and his 





place was in the upper. But this last injustice would 
———————— have been redressed had Henry lived a short space 
ER 3, 1874. longer. Sir John Gage and myself were kept from the 
= =| dying king’s presence, till he could no longer cause bis 
For Pte AvBion.] | behests to be obeyed. Something strange there was in 
To Departing Summer. ithe signing of the will, Ugo, that inclines me to suspect 
all was not right; and Sir John is of my opinioa, though 
he keeps a close tongue about the matter. In my belief, 
| the king was dead, or dying, when the will was stamped 
|—for stamped it was, not signed.” 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOB 














By W. H. W. 
I. 
Ub, Summer bright, stay, stay thy fight 
Haste not with all thy train so fast; . : 
Swiftly as winged winds thy days the fraud shall seareely escape the punishment due to 
Have swept into the Past. itheir offense,” 
Stili fair and brilliant are the flowers o * : . = ; waper 
That bloom’d beneath thy sans and showers. +. 99 esse ae world mew! he a they yank... 29 
Thanks for these treasures —they will g.ve jit,” rejomed Seymour, stern ae 1at Henry's inten- 
Sweet consolation while they live, | tions were, { know from Sir John Gage—how they were 
= i fields, and bowers, frustrated is best known to my brother. But not only 
ate life of Sow shoet hours. ‘has Hertford made me no reparation for the great wrong 
il. )done me by him, but bis jealousy has latterly increased 
And must thon, then, so soon depatt, |to positive hate. My influence, he feels, is greater 
Bie»t Season, ere thy year is old’ ith aii ia Meewn, Thevelive bat: 
Mew, pense Ul Aatecae’s cube of hese with our royal nephew than his own. Therefore he fears 
‘Thy dying greens untold. me, and would remove me altogether if he could. Luck- 
Come, dwell thon here with her awhile, ily, that is notin his power. TI am too strong for him 
ue am rennet ay den ae pri now,” be added with a bitter smile, “and he will find it 
a1 > y oe 7 ° 
Her fresher breezes us they Slow: difficult to crash me, or even keep me down much longer. 
‘Then spread thy wings aud fly He thinks to appease me by making me Baron Seymour of 
Far to a southern sky. Sudley, and high admiral of England. That is some- 
uD thing, and I shall refuse neither the title nor the post, 
Ob, what shall be my recompense But they will not content me. Hertford would have all 
‘ to thy long abseut warmth and light + power and greatness concentrated in himself, and leave 
ctober’s purple, red, and gold little save tne skirts to me. He hath made himself lord 
Svon vauish from my sight. ee 
No beanty of the earth and sky, proteetor and g vernor of the king’s person—the latter 
Will stay to cheer my heart and eye; office should be mine, would be mine now, if the king 
— ae ree will complain had his way—shall be mine hereafter!” 
yran inter’s icy reign; 06 saw: " : ille ionsis » 1? 
ere la sate ap a May your expectations be fulfilled, monsignore ! 
Rememb'ring what siall be. exclaimed U 89. Ms : 4s5 
Vv “Thou wilt see,” rejoined Seymour, with a significant 
2 smile. “ But to make an en] of my grievances. Not 
only has Hertford taken the two most important offices 
in the state to himself, but he means to add to them the 
dignities of lord high treasurer and earl marshal, tor- 





impatient as a priconer bound, 

That, sleepless, hails the breaking day 
ll watch and wait thy slow retarn, 

And chide a long delay. 
Ou Spring's rain moisten'd f otsteps press 
Rich in thy wonted lovliness — 
And scatter wich a livish hand, 
TIny thousand glories o'er the land. 

‘Then loiter not, but come, 

On Jane's soft pinious home. 


and title of the Duke of Somerset.” 

“ His highness takes good care of himself, it must be 
owned,” observed Uyo. 

‘Let him look well to his seat if he would keep it,” re- 
rejoined Seymour, “for by my father’s head I w.ll not 


‘The Good Old Times rest till [ supplant him and iustal myself in his place. 
What he fears will come to pass. by surrendering to 


M E R R I E ry E N (t L A N D me half the spoil, he might have kept me quiet, but now 


I will be satisfied only with the whole. I will be duke, 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: | protector, governor, lord high treasurer, car! marshal— 
jail. And he shall be—less than I am now !” 


AUTHOR oF “ Rookwoop,” “ Wart Ty Ler, or NOBLES | “His highness will richly have deserved his fate, 
AND SERFS,” ETC., ETC, | should it so befall him.” 
| “The condition of parties is favorable to my project,” 
|pursued Seymour. “ Beneath the crust of the volcano 
|lurks a fire ready to burst forth on the slightest disturh- 
anee of the surfvee. The ancient nobility bate my 
{brother, and unwillingly submit to him: while, on the 
“You svy she iz lost ?” ieontrary, they are friendly to me. With the Romanists 
* Alas! yes, Ugo—irrecoverably lost.” | 1 stand tar better than he does, because, though | profess 
‘In that ease, think of her no more, but turn your | the new faith, I am tolerant of the old, and care not to 
thoughts wholly on the queena—that is, if you hive any | pursue the reformation further. My plan will be that 
hope of retrieving your position with her majesty.” jof the late king, who showed his sagacity in the course 
“TI do not entirely despair of a reconciliation, Ugo. |he pursued, namely to make one sect balance the other, 
But it will be difficult to effect.” jand give neither the preponderance. By allying him- 
“Via, via, monsignore. Every great object is diffi-| self so closely with the reformers, Hertford will incur 
cult of attainment. You have often told me your ruling | the bitter hostility of the papists, and on this I count. 
passion is ambition. But you appear to have misjudged | My faction will soon be stronger than his. And he must 
yourself.” walk warily if I cannot catch him tripping. Then let him 
“TI told the truth,” cried Seymour, springing from the | look to himself.” 
couch. “ Ambition is my ruling passion, and all others) “ Your lordship'’s influence with the king is the best 
must bow toit. Henceforth I shall think only of my ad-| guarantee for the suecess of your project,” remarked 
vancement. Hark thee, Ugo: thou knowest something | Ugo. “Ifthe council could likewise be won, the rest 
of my projects, but thou shalt know more, for I can trust | were easy.” 
thee.” The esquire bowed and smiled. “I owe the) ‘I have already sounded several of them: but | must 
lord protector little brotherly love, fur he has ever shown | proceed cautiously, lest I awaken my brothers suspicions, 
himself my enemy. For years he has striven to keep me | The lord chancelor is discontented ; and the Earl of 
down’ but unsuccessfully, for I have risen ia spite of, Arundel, Lord St. John, the Bishop of Durham, and Sir 
him. Had my sister, Queen Jane, lived, I should have | Antiiony brown, are sure to become alienated, when 
mounted repidly, for she preferred me to her elder further attempts are made by Cranmer to deepen the 
brother ; but when I lost her, I lost much of Henry’s. quarrel] with the see of Rome. Disunion must ensue, 
favor. .And why? Because my brother Edward feared |and at that critical juncture I shall step in at the head 
I should supplant him. ‘Thus, when Henry would have |of a powerful party, and grasp the reins of Government. 
ennobled me and enriched me, as he had ennobled and | In anticipation of such an event, it shall be my business to 
enriched Edward, IL was passed by as of no account. | secure the king’s person. [ do not desire to stir up re- 
Can I forget such treatment? Never!” /bellion, but rather than miss my mark I will do so; and 
Sag { marvel not at your resentment, monsignore.” lif a revolt oceurs it shall not want a leader.” 
“ Neither wilt thou marvel at the reprisals I mean to! “ Your lordship is a conspirator on a grand secale—a 


take, for the wrong I have endured. Hertford jealously | second Catiline !” observed Ugo, smiling in his singular 
pursued me to the last with the king. He could not way. . 
prevent certain marks of favor being bestowed upon me, 














BOOK IL—THE LORD PROTECTOR. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


(Continued from our last.) 


‘This is a time when plots must needs be rife, for all 


: . _ i- ye . 
Many posts for which I was specially fitted | ing those recently created—a new nobility rapacious and 
beeame vacant, while Hertford was at the head of affairs, insatiable--a discontented, oppressd and overtasked peo- 
but his malignant intluence was ever at work with the king, 


alone, I was excluded from the list of Henry's executors, 
and degraded to the lower council, though my rightful, 


“Tf such were the case, monsignore, the perpetrators of 


feited by the Duke of Norfolk’s attainder, with the style | 


ple—out of these troubled elements, plots and conspir- 
acies must arise, and some besides my own, IL can 
already see are hatching.” 

“ Divero, monsignore?” exclaimed Ugo, with an in- 
‘quiring look, 

“ Ay, indeed,” rejoined Seymour. ‘“ My brother is 

‘not firm enough to hold his place against the difficulties 
and dangers certain to beset him, even if he had nothing 
to fear trom me,” observed Seymour. ‘“ Lord Lisle 
feigns to be his friend but I suspect he nourishes seeret 
designs against him.” 

““Methought Lord Lisle was « partisan of your lord- 
iship,”’ remarked Ugo, with a certain disquietude. 

‘**T will not trust him further till I feel more sure of 
‘him. What is thy opiaion of Lisle, Ugo! Speak out, 
|Thou know’st him.” 
| “Not enough to judge him correctly, monsignore,” re- 
plied the esquire, ‘ But Lam sure he could belp yoa 
i greatly if he would.” 
| “Net a doubt of it,” replied Seymour, “ Lisle is pre- 
‘cisely the man for my purpose, he is daring, ambitious, 
‘and troubled with few scruples. Seo what thou caust do 
' wich him, Ugo, but do not commit me.” 
| “Rest easy, monsignore.” 

! Be liberal in thy offers; hold out amy temptation 
thou pleasest.” 

“ All shall be done as youdesire. But hark! there is 
|some one in the waiting-chamber.”’ 

“Tis Dorset I know his voice,” cried Seymour. 
\“ What brings him here? Pray Heaven he has not 
heard of my quarrel with the queen!” 

“That is not likely,” replied the esquire. “Her 
majesty will keep her own counsel. But here cones 
his lordship, Shall I retire, mousiznore ?” 

“ Ay, but remain within eail.” 

As ¢ go withdrew, the marquis was ushere lin bya 
page, and was very heartily weleomed by Sir Thomas 

“IT have come to inquire after your health, good Sir 
Thomas,” observed Dorset. “Methinks you look wou- 
drous well,” 

‘ Never better, my dear Marquis—never better. Tlow 
ines my lady marchioness, and your daughter, the fair 








Lady Jane? Have you reflected on my proposition ?” 

* Alem !—yes,” hesitate. tne other. “ L almost foar 
iL shall be obliged to decline it.” 
| “He das heard of the quirrel,” thought Seymour. 
i Your lordship is the best judge of your own affairs,” he 
said, in an indifferent tone. ‘ Without me the uuioa we 
spoke of will not take place. You are aware, | suppose, 
that the lord protector intends to afliance the king to the 
infant queen of Scots, who promises to be of extraord.- 
nary beauty.” 

“ Ay, but the Scots refuse the treaty of marriage pro- 
posed by the late king for their infant queen,” replied 
Dorset. “If Henry ihe Kight failed, the lord protector 
lis not likely to prove successtul.” 

“The acceptance of the treaty may be enforced by 
the sword—a mode of settlement which the lord protec- 
tor will assuredly try, if he be not prevented.” 

“ But the other powers will not permit the alliance. 
King Vrancis is opposed to it.” 

“ His most christiaa majesty will not long out'ast bis 
royal brother, Henry, if whacl hear of aim from his am- 
bassador be true. ‘The opposition of ranee will bo use- 
less, Rather than suffer the horrors of war, the Seuts 
will consent ta the treaty. My royal nephew’s affiance- 
ment with the youthful Queen Mary, | repeat, will take 
place—if it be not prevented.” 

“ But who shall prevent it?” eried the marquis. 

Seymuur smiled, as one who should say : “ Lcan pre- 
vent it if I chose.” But he did not give utterance to 
the words, 

“1 fear you somewhat overrate your power, Sir 
Thomas.” 

“Not a whit, my dear marquis. I promise nothing 
that I will not perform.” Approaching close to Dorset, 
he sa‘d in his ear, ‘‘-l undertake to marry your daughter, 
the Lady Jane, to my royal nephew. but she must be 
committed tu my charge.” 

“ But you must be wedded before you can take charge 
of her——well wedded, Sir thomas. An exalted personage 
like her wajesty the queen-dowager, for instance, would 
be precisely the guardian I should desire for my daugh- 
ter.” 

“T was certain he had heard of the quarrel,” thought 
Seymour. “ Well, marquis,” he said, “suppose the 
Lady Jane Grey should be, intrusted to her majesty?’ 

“Ah! then, indeed—but no! that cannot be 1” 

“Why not? [ see what livs happened. My mischiet- 
making sister-in-law, Lady Iertiord, has infurmed the 
marchioness, that there his been a trifling misunderstands 
ing between the queen and myself.” 

“Not a trifling misunderstanding, as I hear—for | 
will confess that a hint of the matter has been given me 
---but a violent quarrel, caused by her highness’ jealously 
lof the princess. Ah! Sir Thomas—what it is to be the 
|handsomest man atcourt! But you have thrown away 





nor altogether check the liking Henry had for me, and is disjointed and unsettied,” observed Seymour. “ Aja great chance of aggrandizewent.” 

which manifested itself in various ways; but he so misre-|king on the throne who is king only by “name—min-| ‘Nonsense! I have thrown away no chance, as you 
presented me, that I never obtained the king’s confidence isters who would usurp supreme authority—-conflicting | will find, my dear marquis. My amiable sister-in-law has 
—neither would his majesty confer any important trust| parties, both in church and state—an old nobility detest-| made the most of the quarrel, which was of her own con- 
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THE ALBION. 



































































trivance, and designed not to annoy me, but the queen, 
whose affronts to her “at the banquet Lady Herttord 
seeks to avenge. The disagreement between myself and | 


aad will be speedily set right.” 
“ Right glad am I to hear you say so, Sir Thomas— 
right glad for your own sake.” 

“And for yours as well, my dear marquis. If I 
marry not the queen, your daughter marries not] the 
king.” 

Phat is coming to the point, Sir Thomas.” 

“I never go round-about when a straight course will 
serve my turn. And now, marquis, am I| to have the 
disposal of the Lady Jane’s hand ?” 

“ Ay, marry, Sir Thomas, and I shall be greatly be- 
holden to you.” 

“ . there aught more I can do to content your lord- 
ship ?’ 

“TI do not like to trouble you too much, Sir Thomas, 
but I happen at this moment to have occasion for a 
few hundred pounds—say five hundred—and if you 
can, without inconvenience, lend me the amount, 1 
shall be infinitely indebted to you. Any security you 
may require * 

“* No security is needed, marquis. Your word will 
suffice. Iam enchanted to be able to oblige you—not 
now, but at all times, What ho, Ugo!” he cried; ad- 
ding, as the esquire,who was within ear-shot, promptly 
answered the summons, “ Here is the key of my cof- 
fer. Count out five hundred pounds in gold, and let 
that sum be conveyed to the Marquis of Dorset’s apart- 
ments.” 

Ugo took the small gold key from his patron, bow- 
ed, and retired. 

“If I had asked him for double the amount he 
would have given it,” muttered Dorset. “ But I will 
have the rest at some other time. You are very 
confident in your esquire’s honesty, Sir Thomas,” he 
added aloud. 

“ With good reason, my lord. 





I have proved it.” 


moniously ushered into the chamber by Fowler. 


was Xit, remained in the ante-chamber. 


you. 
Sir Thomae bowed assent. 


are to blame there. 
offend her. 


But | must have you friends again. 
ance.” 

us 
mother, also—but we will set it right. 
Dorset. 


sues her studics even in the ‘luwer. 
now reading Plato.” 


1 le 


glad to converse with her during our walk.” 


served Seymour. 
“I know not that,” replied Edward, smiling. 


daughter's erudition, my lord marquis.” 


she is pious as wise, and gentle as pious. 
fit her for a throne.” 


is my own opinion of my cousin, 


study over-much. A little exercise will do her good. 
How say you, my lord of Dorset ?” 


Edward, as Dorset, with a profound obeisance, with- 
drew. “You are right, geutle uncle,” he observed 
as soon as they were alone. “ My cousin Jane would 
adorn a throne. I would I might wed such another.” 
“Why not wed the Lady Jane herself, my liege ?” 
demanded Seymour. 

“ My uncle the lord protector designs to affiance me 
to the infant queen of Scots.” 
“ But if your majesty prefers the Lady Jane ?” 
“I shall have no choice,” sighed Edward. 
_ “Consult me before you assent to any betrothal, 
aire ”» 


“I will,” replied Edward, with a smile ashe went 
forth with his uncle. 


her majesty is of no moment—a mere lovers quarrel— | 


_At this moment a page entered,and announced: “The 
king!” Immediately afterward Edward was cere- 
The 
rcst of the young monarch’s attendants, among whom 


“Having finished my studies,gentle uncle,” he cried 
“Iam come to have an hour’s recreation with 
Shall we walk forth upon the ramparts ?” 
“T would have had my 
sister El. zabeth’s company, but she is out of sorts, 
and prayed to be excused. Ah! gentle uncle, you 
You have done something to 


cannot let two persons I love so much remain at vari- 
“ Nay, your majesty, there is no difference between 
” 


“Tam sure there is, and between the queen, our 
You also shall 
bear us company in our walk, if you will, my lord of 
How dvth our fair cousin, the Lady Jane ?” 
“My daughter is well—quite well, my gracious 
liege,” replied Dorset. “Like your majesty, she pur- 
her but 


_ ©Then we will not disturb her, for she cannot be 
better employed. Otherwise, we should have been 


“Nay, I am sure the Lady Jane would prefer your 
majesty’s society to that of the greatest heathen phi- 
losopher—even than that of the divine Plato,” ob- 


“Our 
cousin Jane loves books better than society. Ere 
long, you will have good reason to be proud of your 


“will say for the Lady Jane Grey what her fath- 
er could not say for her,” interposed Seymour, “ that 
Her virtues 


_“ You speak enthusiastically, gentle uncle,” said 
Edward. ‘Yet you go not beyond the truth. Such 
But she must not 


“Twill bring her to your majesty forthwith,” re- 
plied the marquis. “’Twill delight her to obey you.” 
“You will find us on the northern ramparts,” said 


CHAPTER XV. 
OF XIT’S PERILOUS FLIGHT ACROSS THE TOWER MOAT ON 
PACOLET’S HORSE. 
| Accompanied by Seymour, and followed by Fowler 
‘and Xit, with a train of pages and henchmen, Edward 
ascended to the outer ballium wall by a flight of stone 
steps opposite the Broad Arrow Tower, and proceeded 
slowly toward the large circular bastion known as the 
Brass Mount, situated on the northeastern extremity 
of the ramparts. Here he halted, and tried to keep 
up a conversation with his uncle, but it was evident, 
from his heedless manner, that his thoughts were ab- 
sent. At length Jane appeared upon the ramparts 
with her father, and uttering an exclamation of de- 
light, the young king hurried off to meet her. When 
within a few paces of his fair cousin, however, he 
stopped, as if struck by the indecorum of the proceed- 
ing, his checks all aflame, yet not burning a whit more 
brightly than those of the Lady Jane, who stopped as 
he stopped, and made him a lowly obeisance. The 
bashfulness with wiich Edward had been suddenly 
afflicted continued until the arrival of Sir ‘Thomas 
Seymour, whose light laughter and playful remarks 
soon dissipated it, and he became voluble enough. By 
his desire the Lady Jane walked on with him, aud he 
at once engaged her in discourse, not upon light and 
trivial themes, but on grave subjects such as he had 
discussed with her in the garden. It was good to 
see them thus occupied, but it would have been better 
to have listened to their talk. Two such children 
have rarely come together. ‘Two beings more perfect- 
ly adapted to each other could not be found, and yet 
—but we will not peer into futurity. The Marquis of 
Dorset and Sir Thomas Seymour followed at a respect 
ful distance,both enchanted at what was taking place. 
The latter was confident of the realization of his am- 
bitious designs; the former regarded his daughter as 
already queen. 
Nearly an hour passed in this way—the progress of 
time being unnoted by the young king and his fair com- 
panion—when Edward, who had been hitherto almost 
unobservant of aught save his cousin, remarked that 
something unusual was taking place on the opposite 
side of the Tower moat. A large circle had been form- 
ed, in the midst of which a mountebank was perform- 
ing some feats, which seemed, from the shouts and 


that our fair cousin will condescerd to be present like- 
wise.” 

As may be supposed, the Lady Jane did not refuse 
her assent, and after another short turn upon the 
ramparts, the king and those with him returned to 
the palace. 

On the following afternoon, Edward, who Had been 
looking forward with some eagerness to the diversion 
promised him by his uncle, again appeared on the 
ramparts, but with a much more numerous retinue 
than the previous occasion. In addition to Sir Thomas 
Seymour and the Marquis of Dorset, the royal party 
now comprised the Earl of Arundel, lord chamberlain; 
Sir John Gage and Sir John Markham. Among the 
ladies besides the Marchioness of Dorset and her 
daughter, the Lady Jane Grey, were the Princess 
Elizabeth and the queen-dowager. The two latter 
were bidden to the exhibition by the amiable young 
monarch, with the express design of composing the 
differences which he saw still existed between them 
and his uncle. But he failed in effecting a reconcilia- 
Both his sister and the queen remained immovable. 
Elizabeth treated Sir Thomas with the utmost disdain 
and would not vouchsafe him either a word or a look. 
Though not so scornful in manner as the princess, 
Catherine was equally cold and reserved, and haughtily 
repelled her faithless suitor’s advances. Unable to 
comprehend the cause of tke quarrel, Edward was 
nevertheless much distressed by it, and expressed his 
regrets to his uncle, who shrugged his shoulders care- 
lessly, as if it were a matter that gave him little con- 
cern. Secretly, however, Sir Thomas had used every 
endeavor to re-establish himselé in the queen’s good 
graces. He had besought a private interview, but the 
request was refused. He had written to her more 
than one moving epistle, full of regrets, despair, 
prayers, protestations and promises. ‘These missives 
were conveyed by the trusty hand of his esquire, but 
no response came back. Still Sir Thomas, though re- 
pulsed, was not discouraged. The storm would soon 
blow over he thought. After the sharpest frost must 
come athaw. ‘The storm, however, was cf some dura- 
tion, and the frost lasted longer than he anticipated. 

Whatever might be passing within, Sir Thomas took 
care not to let his appearance or manner be affected 
by it. Gay, and full of spirit as ever, he seemed only 
anxious about his royal nephew’s amusement. Sey: 





applause they elicited, to astonish and delight the be- 
holders. What the feats were the king could not 
make out. Soon afterwards the crowd began to dis- 
perse, and the mountebank was seen carrying off a 
wooden horse, with which no doubt he had been di- 
verting his spectators. 

“What tricks hath the fellow been playing with 
that wooden horse ?” inquired the king of Seymour. 

“Nay, my liege, it passeth my power to satisfy 
you,” answered Sir ‘Thomas. 

“ An please your majesty, I can give you the infor- 
mation you seek,” said Xit coming forward. “ "Tis 
Pacolet, the French salinbanco, and his enchanted 
steed, To ordinary observation the horse seems made 
of wood, but Pacolet declares it is endowed with 
magic power, and will fly with its rider through the 
air. I have never seen the feat done, sol dare not 
vouch for the truth of the statement.” 

“ Why, thou simple knave, *tis an old tale thon art 
reciting,” observed the Lady Jane. ‘ Pacolet’s en- 
chanted horse is described in the French romance 
of Valentine and Orson,” 

“Tknow not how that may be, most gracious lady, 
for Lam not well read in French romance,” replied 
Xit, “ but yonder fellow is Pacolet, and that is his 
horse, and a wonderful little horse it is. Your majesty 
may smile, but I suspect there is magic in it.” 

“If so, the magician ought to be burned,” observed 
Edward; “but 1 do not think he is a real dealer in 
the black art.” 

“What will you say, sire, when I tell you that this 
sorcerer—this Pacolet—aflirms that his horse can carry 
me ucross the Tower moat.” 

* When I see it done, I will own that Pacolet is 
really the magician thou proclaimest him,” replied the 
king. “I am half inclined to test the truth of the 
fellow’s assertions. How say you, fair cousin,” he 
added to Lady Jane. “Shall we have this Pacolet 
here, and make him exhibit the wondrous power of his 
steed.” 

“°Twould be 4 curious sight no doubt, if the man 
himself were not, put in jeopardy,” she replied. 

* Nay, if the horse be brought, I crave you majes- 
ty’s permission to ride him?” said Xjt. “I have an 
extraordinary desire to perform the feat.” 

“ But thou mayst break thy neck, and I have no de- 
sire to lose thee.” 

“Your majesty is most gracious; but the risk is 
nothing compared with the honor to be acquired.” 
“Let the knave have his way good, my liege,” ob- 
served Sir Thomas Seymour. “No harm shall befal 
him. To-morrow afternoon, at this hour I will have 
Pacolet and his steed brought hither, and if it sball 
please your majesty to attend, I will promise you good 
sport.” 

“We will not fail you, gentle uncle, and we hope 





mour’s chief aim, in fact, seemed to be to bring Ed- 
ward and the Lady Jane together, and if he failed in 
all else, in this he entirely succeeded. During the whole 
time he remained on the ramparts Edward kept his 
fair cousin near him, and seemed completely engrossed 
by her, much to the delight of the Marchioness of 
Dorset, who could not sutticiently express her grati- 
tude to the contriver of the meeting. 


But it istime to ascertain what preparations has 
been made for Xit’s aerial expedition. The Brass 
Mount had been selected as_ the starting point of the 
magic steed. The summit of this bastion, the loftiest 
and the strongest of the Tower fortitications, was cap- 
able of accomodating a great number of persons, but 
only the royal party and those engaged in the exhibi- 
tion were admitted upon it. The Brass Mount was 
defended by high embattled walls, on the inner side 
of which was a platform, whereon some of the heavi- 
est guns in the fortress were placed, with their muz- 
zles protruding through the crenellated walls. One 
of these guns had been dismounted and its carriage 
appropriated to the Enchanted Ilorse, which was now 
set upon it, with its head toward the opening in the 
parapet, as if ready for flight. 

A strange-looking steed it was! ugly as a hobgob- 
lin—large enough undoubtedly for a rider of Xit’s 
proportions, yet not equal in size to a full grown Shet- 
land pony. it had a singularly weird and wicked 
looking head, befitting an animal passessed of super- 
natural powers, horns as well as ears, and immense 
eyes, which it could open and shut and turn in every 
diection. Only the head, neck and tail were visible, 
the body of the horse being covered with red and yel- 
low striped trappings that reached to the ground. On 
its head was a shaffron of blood-red plumes. It was 
furnished with a bridle having very broad reins, and 
the saddie with a very high peak and crupper ; but in 
lieu of stirrups afunnel-topped boot dangled on either 
side. Such was Pacolet’s horse. 

The enchanter himself was a swarthy-complexioned 
man, with quick, black eyes, and gipsy features, and 
probably belonged to the wandering tribe. Habited in 
a tight-fitting dress of tawny silk, and wearing a brass 
girdle inscribed with mystic characters, and a tall-point- 
ed cap covered with similar figures, he carried a white 
rod, with a small gilt apple on the top. 

On either side of the magic steed, with their huge 
partisans in hand, stood Gog and Magog. ‘The laughter 
playing about their broad features, showed they were in 
high good humor, and expectant of entertainment. The 
dwarfish hero of the day had not yet made his appear- 
ance, he being in the king’s train. 

While the royal party were taking up a position on the 
platform contiguous to the magic steed, the fantastic ap- 


| pearance of which caused much merriment, Sir Thomas 





ymour went up to Pacolet, and after a fow words with 
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him, clapped his hand to intimate that all was ready. At 


th’s signal the diminutive figure of Xit instantly detach- tude O 
ed itself, from the group of laughing pages and hench- | where 
men. Marching with a very consequential step, and moat. 


bowing ceremoniously to the king as he passed, the dwarf 
was met half way by Pacolet, who, taking him by the 
hand, lifted him on to the platform. 

“My steed is ready, if you are, good Master Xit,” 
said the courteous enchanter. “Will it please you to 
mount him at once ?” 

“ Not so fast, worthy Pacolet,” rejoined Xit, conscious 
that all eyes were upon him, and anxious to display 
himself. “Give me a moment to examine thy horse. 
By my troth! he hath a vicious-looking head.” 

“You will find him tractable enough when you are on 
his back,” observed Pacolet, displaying two ranges of 
very white teeth. 

“May be so; yet I like not the exprossion of his eye. 
It bath malice and devilry in it, as if he would rejoice 
to throw me. Saints protect us! the beast seemed to 
wink at me.” 

“ Not valikely,” replied Pacolet, who had placed one 
hand on the horse’s head; “he has a habit of winking 
when he is pleased.” 

“Is that a sign of his satisfaction ?” observed Xit. “I 
should have judged the contrary. How is the creature 
designated ?” 

- “ He is called Desdalus—at your service, good master 
-* 

“ Deedalus !” exclaimed Xit, startled. “ Pray Heaven 
he prove me notan Icarus. I like not the name. "is 
of ill omen.” 

“°Tis a name like any other,” observed Pacolet, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘ So ho! Dadalus—so ho, sir! 
You see he is eager for flizht.” 

“ If thou art afraid to mount, say so at once, and retire,” 
cried Gog, gruffly. ‘ His majesty will be wearied with 
this trifling.” 

“I, afraid?” exclaimed Xit, indignantly. ‘“ When 
didst thou ever know me shrink from danger, base 
giant? One more question, worthy Pacolet, and [have 
done. What mean those boots? 

“Those arejdesigned to encase the legs, and keep thee 
in thy seat,” enjoined the enchanter. 

“ But I can maintain my seat without them,” returned 
Xit, with a displeased look. 

“A truce to this! Off with thee without more ado!” 
cried Magog. And seizing the dwarf, he clapped him in 
the saddle, while Pacolet, without a moment’s loss of 
time, thrust his legs into the boots. Xit was disposed 
tobe rebellious during the latter proceeding, but his 
strength availed him little, and he was obliged to yield 
with the best grace he could. At last Pacolet left him 
and went to the rear of the horse. 

On this, Xit took his cap, and waving an adieu to the 
roy! party, all of whom looked much diverted with the 
scene, kicked his boots against the horse’s sides and 
shouted: 

“ Away with thee, Dedalus—away !”” 

But though he continued the application with in- 
ereased vigor, the horse would not stir, but emitted an 
angry, snorting sound. 

“Pest take him!” cried the dwarf. 
move.” 

“ Mcthought thou hadst been aware of the secret,” re- 
joined Pacolet. ‘Turn the pin on his right shoulder, 
and he will move quickly enough.” 

Xit followed the enchanter’s instructions, and Dex lalus 
immediately began to glide through the opening in the 
parapet, not so quickly, though, but that his adventurous 
little rider was again enabled to wave his cap to the 
king. In another moment the dwarf had disappeared, 
and a hurried movement was made to the edge of the 
battlements, to see what had become of him. 

It was then perceptible to those nearest to the point 
of departure, how the flight was tobe accomplished. Two 
long pieces of wire sufficiently strong to sustain the 
weight required, but nearly invisible at a short distance, 
were drawn across the moat, from the bastion to the op- 
posite bank, and along these wires the enchanted horse 
slipped, being guided in its descent by a cord fixed to its 
crupper—which cord was held by Pacolet. A large 
crowd was collected on the banks of the moat; but the 
spot where the wires were fastened down, and whero it 
was expected the dwarf would descend, was kept clear 
by Og and half a dozen tall yeomen of the guard. 

No sooner did Xit, mounted on the wooden horse, issue 
from the battlements, than a shout was raised by the be- 
holders, to which the delighted dwarf responded by wav- 
ing his hat to them, and he then commenced bis down- 
ward course in the most triumphant manner. His exul- 
tation increased ashe advanced; but it cost him dear. 


“He won't! 


But rescue was at hand. With the utmost prompti- 
dashed into the fosse and waded out to the spot 
Cit had sunk, which was about the middle of the 
Though the water quickly reached up to his 
shoulders, the giant went on uttil the head of the man- 
nikin suddenly popped up beside him. With a shout of 
satisfaction Og then seized him, held him aloft like a 
dripping water-rat, and bore him safely ashore, amid the 
laughter and acclamations of the beholders. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

WHAT MANNER THE OBSEQUIES OF KING HENRY 

VIII WERE CELEBRATED—SHOWING HOW THE FUNE- 
RAL PROCESSION SET FORTH FROM THE PALACE AT 
WESTMINSTER. 
The time appointed for placing the late king within 
the tomb now drew nigh, and as the obsequics were 
the most magnificent ever celebrated in that country, 
or perhaps in any other, we may be excused for 
dwelling on them at some length; the rather that be- 
sides presenting a very striking illustration of the cus- 
toms of an age, that delighted in shows and solemni 
ties of all kinds, the extraordinary honors paid to 
Henry on his interment proved the estimation in 
which his memory was held by his subjects; and that 
notwithstanding the tyranny of his rule, he was re- 
garded as a mighty monarch. By its unprecedented 
splendor, his burial worthily closed a reign which was 
one long pageant—a pageant for the most part gor- 
geous; sometimes gloomy, tragical, and even awful ; 
but ever grand and imposing. Luckily, ample materials 
for accurate description are provided for us, and we 
shall avail ourselves freely of them, in order to pre- 
sent a full account of the most remarkable royal fune- 
ral on record. 

Embalmed by apothecaries and chirurgeons of 
greatest skill in the art, wrapped in cerecloth of many 
folds, and in an outer cover of cloth of vairy and 
velvet, bound with cords of silk, the corpse of 
the puissant monarch was at first laid out on the 
couch wherein he had expired, with a scroll sewn on 
the breast, containing his titles and the date of his 
demise, written in large and small characters. The 
body was next cased in lead, and deposited in a se- 
cond coffin of oak, elaborately sculptured and of enor- 
mous size. 

Enveloped in a pall of blue velvet, whereon was 
laid a silver cross, the ponderous coffin was removed 
and set upon a large frame covered with cloth of gold, 
where it remained for five days; during which time 
lights were constantly burning within the chamber, 
a watch kept night and day by thirty gentlemen, and 
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of the departed monarch by the chaplains. 

Meanwhile, all the approaches to the chapel within 
the palace were hung with black, and garnished with 
escutcheons of the king’s arms, descents and marriages; 
while in the chapel itself the floor and walls were 
covered with biack cloth, the sides and ceilings set 
with banners and standards of Saint George, and the 
high altar covered with black velvet and adorned 
with magnificent plate and jewels. In the midst of 
the sacred apartment, surrounded by barriers, clothed 
with black, with a smaller altar at its foot, adorned 
like the high altar with plate and jewels, was set a 
superb catafalque, garnished with pensils and escnt- 
cheons, and having at each corner the banner of a 
saint beaten in fine gold upon damask. A majesty of 
rich cloth of gold, with a valance of black silk fringed 
with black silk and gold, canopied this catafalque, 
which was lighted by fourscore tapers, each two feet 
in length, and containing altogether two thousand 
pounds’ weight of wax. 

In regard to some of the accessories here particular- 
ized, or which will be subsequently mentioned, it may 
be remarked that the “ Banner,” which could be borne 
by none of inferior ‘legree to a banneret, was square 
in form, and displayed the arms of the sovereign all 
over it. The “Standard ” differed in shape from the 
banner, being much longer, and slit at the extremity. 
This ensign did not display armorial bearings. The 
* Pennon” was less than the standard, rounded at the 
extremity, and charged with arms. “ Bannerols” 
were banners of great width, representing alliances 
and descents. ‘ Pensils ” were small flags shaped like 
the vanes on pinnacles. Banners of saints and images 
were still used at the time of Henry’s interment, 














when, as will be seen, many of the rites of the Church 
of Rome were observed. 





On Wednesday, 2nd of February, 1547, being 
Candlemas Day, during the night, the cotiin, having 
been covered with arich pall of cloth of tissue, crossed 


While replying to the cheers with which he was greeted,| with white tissue, and garnished with escutcheons of 
he leaned too much towards the left, and the horse imme-| the king’s arms, was removed with great ceremony 
diately turned over, leaving his rider hanging head! and reverence to the chapel, where it was placed on 


downward over the moat. 


ithe catafalque, all the tapers about which had been 


The shouts of laughter were instantly changed tocries| previously lighted. A rich cloth of gold, adorned 
of affright, but no assistance could be rendered the un-| with precious stones, was then thrown over the coffin. 


fortunate dwart, for Pacolet vainly tiied to pull him up| 


On the day after the removal of the royal corpse, 


again. The spectators, however, were not kept long in|the Marquis of Dorset, as chief mourner, with twelve j fl 

suspense. Xit’s struggles soon disengaged his legs trom other noblemen, foremost among whom were the Earls occesion did nvt prevent many quarrels: and scufiles, 
the boots, and he dropped headlong into the moat, and} of Arundel, Oxford, Shrewsbury, Derby and Sussex,' which the halberdiers and mounted pursuivants-at-arms 
jassembled in the pallet-chamber, arrayed in sable strove in vain tocheck. As the time advanced, and the 


disappeared beneath the tide. 


weeds, with hoods over their heads, and thence pro- 
ceeded in order, two and two, to the chapel—the 
chief mourner marching first, with his train borne af- 
ter him. Officers of arms and gentlemen ushers head- 
ed the solemn procession, which was closed by the 
vice-chamberlain and other officials,all in suits of woe. 
On arriving at the catafalque, the Marquis of Dorset 
knelt down at its head, and his companions on either 
side of it. 

Then Norry, king of arms, appearing at the door of 
the choir, cried with a loud voice, “Of your charity 
pray for the soul of the high and most mighty prince, 
our late sovereign lord and king, Henry VIII.” 

Next, Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, Tunstal, 
Bishop of Durham, and Bonner, Bishop of London, 
came forth from the revestry in their full robes, and 
proceeded to the high altar, where a solemn requiem 
was sung, the whole choir joining in the hymn. 

Here the body remained for three days, constant 
watch being kept about it, and the tapers continuing 
ever burning. ‘The solemnities connected with the 
burial were to occupy as many more days. The royal 
corpse was to be conveyed with all possible cermony 
to Windsor Castle. The first day’s halt was to be at 
the convent of Sion. On the second day, Windsor 
was to be reached. On the third day, the interment 
was to take place in St. George’s Chapel. 

At an early hour on the morning of Monday, 14th 
February, the solemn ceremonial began, The shades 
of night had not yet wholly fled,but abundannce of fla- 
ming torches cast a strange and lurid light on the gates, 
towers, and windows of the palace, and on the num- 
erous dusky groups collected in its courts. 

Before the great hall door was drawn up aright noble 
funeral chariot, whereunto were harnessed seven Flan- 
ders horses of the largest.size, wholly trapped in black 
velvet down to the pasterns, each horse bearing four 
escutcheons of the late king’s arms, beaten in fine gold 
upon double sarcenet, upon his trappings, and having a 
shaffron of the king’s arms on his head. The car was 
marvelous to behold. It was of immense size, and its 
wheels, being thickly gilt, looked as if made of burnished 
gold. The lower part of the vehicle was hung with bluc 
velvet, reaching to the ground betwen the wheels; and 
the upper part consisted of a stupendous canopy, suppor- 
ted by four pillars overlaid with cloth of gold, the canopy 
being covered with the samo stuff, and having in the 
midst of itarichly gilt dome. Within the car was laid 
a thick mattress of cloth of gold and tissue fringed with 
blue silk and gold. ; 
After the funeral car had thus taken up its station, 
there issued from the chapel a solemn train, consisting 


masses and orisons offered for the repose of the soul ‘of mitred prelates in their copes, and temporal lords in 


mourning habits, the bishops walking two and two, and 
reciting prayers as they moved along. Then came the 
coffin, borne by sixteen stout yeomen of the guard, under 
a rich canopy of blue velvet fringed with silk and gold, 
sustained by blue staves with tops of gold, each staff 
being borne by a baron—nam ‘ly,the Lords Abergavenny, 
Conyers, Latimer, Fitzwalter, Bray and Cromwell. 
After the coffin followed the Marquis of j'orset an the 
twelve mourners, the latter walking twoand two. Many 
torch-bearers attended the procession, the greater num- 
ber marching on either side of the body. When the 
coffin had been reverently placed within the chariot, a 
pall of cloth of gold was cast over it. ; 
Then was brought forward an object, considered the 
grand triumph of the show, which excited wonder and 
admiration in all who locked upon it. This was an effigy 
of the departed monarch, beautifully sculptured in wood 
by the most skilful carver of the day, and painted by a 
hand no less cunning than that of Holbein himself. 
Bedecked in Henry’s own habiliments of cloth of gold 
and velvet, enriched with precious stones of all kinds, 
this image had a marveious life-like effect. In tho right 
hand was placed a golden sceptre, while the left sus- 
tained the orb of the world with across. Uponjthe head 
was eet a crown imperial of inestimable value. Over 
the shoulders was a collar of the Garter, and below the 
knee was a lesser badge of the order as worn by the king 
himself in his tifetime. The attitude of the figure 
was noble and commanding, and exactly like that of the 
imperious monarch. 
jorne by the three gigantic warders of tao Tower, 

who scemed not a little proud of their office, this image 
was placed in the chariot under superintendence of Fowler 
and others, its feet resting upon a cushion of cloth of gold, 
and its upright position being secured by silken bands 
fastened to the four piilars of the car. 3 

The cffigy of the k.ng being fixed in its place, six 
bannerols of marriages and descents were hung on either 
side of the chariot, and one bannerol at each end. All 
being now arranged, Sir Anthoay Denny and Sir Wil- 
liam Herbert entered the car, stationing themselves, 
the one at the head of the coffin and the other at its 
foot. 








During these preparations, which occupied a consider- 
lable time, avast crowd had collected within the precincts 
jof the palace, and this assemblage began now to manifest 
| impatience in various ways. Even the solemnity of the 
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crowd grew denser, these disturbances became more, THE OLD GIRL; 
frequent, and the guard had enouzh to keep the tumul-, 4 Story of a Widow who went to School. 

tuous and noisy throng outside the barriers, which: OS  — 

extended from the palace against Leyoud Charing Cross, By Grorue AvGusTUs Sava. 
the whole of this space being filled with countless spec- , 
tators, —_ wage ee ape occupied and every roof fancies which, Ihave no doubt, have prevented me 
had its ¢ age ¥ ot ¥ “pa bh ted fort! from “getting on in the world,” as the phrase is, that | 
Ps - Py : Avs eye gris ng aes orth is to say, becoming an archbishop, or a Lombard street | 
e hour of cight, the great beli of Sam auls, bever ai " 4 ‘ » mS: ee ag 
anaes a inal pie aenaor Pir monarch. began | U2tkers or a penny postinan, or some thing else nice 
aie bh 1 : » tho al z cal eectst di ‘and comfortable under Government ; among these} 
a tg poigentiawn yr : a . - a — = he odd and wayward whims, I say, is one by which I hold | 
of bells [rom every adjacent steeple, coupled with the), a aoe Se ae hy eR RE IIE Lea EE 
rolling of muflled j on the Pate saabentian set forth avons Mey ee ee 
2, : ‘ 42 . : o‘e* 
from the courts of the palace. ae _ jehildren go to school a great deal too soon, and | 
First rode two porters of the king’s house, bearing||cave school a great deal too early. There! 

long Llsck staves; after them came the sergeant of the} jaresay I have shocked « vast number of 
vestry, with the verger; next, the eross with the children, | of education by the hare assertion. But let me eXx-| 
clerks and ~~ of the oe in their surplices, ram lain. IT would except from my category of ripen, 
ing orisons. On either side of this train, from the cross | }hoys and schoolgirls, the children of the very poor.| 
tothe dean of the chupel, walked two hundred and fifty |'To thein, poor souls, from the wretched circumstances | 
aa men, = — rR TR goed yin geen having jof their parents,wretchedness engendered and fostered | 
adges on the left shoulder—the red and white cross,) },y neelect < ignorance in high places—the school: 
in a sun shining, with the crown imperial above it Baeble fn Ben atie 1B itieh, Cari 2% We kh $e, | 
eo ' O imperial av _t (Infant, National, British, Cnarity on orkhouse, | 
of these men carried a long biazing torch, and the num- even) stands in Tien of nursery, home and church. It} 
ber of these flambeuux made an extraordinary show. |js better for them, from the tenderest age, to be at} 
Two carts laden with additional torches fur use during! s-hool than in the gutter, At least, in the school- 
tho progress of the procession, attended them. This! master or schoolmistress, or in the superintending 
division was closed by the bearer of the Dragon standard, clergyman, they have some one who stands towards 
with a sergeantent-arms holding a mvee on either side of! them in /oco parentis, aud whe is in cme sort the 


Among the many odd fancies which [ entertain — 


‘ 
It is to the effect that, as a rule,! 


the friends 


thing. 





him. Backwerd and forward along tive line rode moun- 
ted pursuivants to keep order. ; 

Next came a long train of harbingers, servants of 
ambassadors, trumpcters, chaplains, esquires and officers 
of the household, according to degree. 

After this miscellaneous troop came the standard of 
the Greyhound, borne by Sir Nickolas Stanley, with a 
sergeant-of arms on either side. Next followed the lord 
mayor and the aldermanef London, and after them the 
knights, bannercts, chaplains of dignity and all those of 
the king’s household who were knights, with other not- 
able strangers. ‘This division was under the conduct of 
two hera'ds and other officers, who rode from standard 
to standard to keep order. 

Next czme the standard of the Lion, borne by Lord 
Windsor, hcoded and trapped, and attended by two ser- 
geants with maces, Ile was followed by the lower ¢ .un- 
cil, walking two and two; by the lords of the council; and 
by a long line of noble strangers and ambassadors. 
With the ambassadors of the Emperor Charles V. came 

_ the Archbishop of Canterbury. Order was maintained 
by four mounted heralds. 

Next came the embroidered Banner of the King’s 
Arms, borne by Lord Tajbot, with his hood drawn over 
his bead and his horse trapped in black. Then followed 
Carlisle, herald of arms, bearing the kings helm and 
erest, his hor-e being trapped and garnished. Then 
Norway, king at aris, bearing the target. Then Claren- 
eieux with the king’s rich coa of arms curiously embroi- 
dered. All these had eseutcheons on the trappings of 
their horses, and were under the guidance of sergeants- 
of-arms, furnished with maces. ‘ 

The funeral car now came in sight. Before it were 
carried twelve bauners of descents, the bearers walking 
two and two. Led by grooms in mourning apparel, the 
seven great horses appcinted to drag along the ponder- 
ous machine were ridden by child: en of honor, avrayed 
in black, with Loods on their heads, cacu of them earry 
ing a bannerel o: the king’s dominions and of the ancient 
arms of Enzland. On cither side of the horses walked 
thirty persons in sable attire, holding tall, Jaming staff- 
torches. Besides these there were numerous grooms 
and pages. 

At each corner of the car walked a knight, with a 
benuer of descents; and on cither side of it rode three 
others, cloaked and hooed, their steeds being trapped 
in black to the ground. Those on the right were Sir 
Thomas Seymour, Sir Thomas Heneage, and Sir Thomas 
Paston; those on the left were Sir John Gage, Sir 
Thomas Darcy, and Sir Maurice Berkeley. 

In the rear of the funeral car rode the chief mourner, 
the Marquis of Dorsct, alone, with bis horse trapped in 
black velvet, and after him vame the twelve mourners, 
with their steeds trapped to the ground. After the 
mourners rode the Earl of Arundel, lord chamberlain of 
the household, with his hood on his shoulder, to intimate 
that hay nota mourner. After the lord chamberlain 
came 
headed, and Icading the king’s favorite milk-white steed 
trapped all in cloth ot gold down to the ground. 

Nine mounted henchmen followed next, clad in suits 
of woe end hooded, their horses trapped to the ground, 
ond having shaffrons on their heads, and themselves bear- 
ing banneiols of the arms of “ngland before the Con- 
quest, 

Then followed Sir Francis Bryan, master of the 
henebmen. Then Sir Anthony Wingfield, vieo cham- 
berlain and captain of the guird, followed by a large 
company of the guard, in biack, marching three and 
three, cach with a halberd on his shoulder with the 


point downward. A long line of uoblemen’s servants’ 


and otheis closed the cortege. 
(To Le continued ir our next.) 


ir Anthony brown, master of the horse, bare-| 


jnature of a guide, philosopher and friend. It is true 
jthat of actual letters, poor children, for all their 
| schoohng, generally learn but little, and often nothing 
latall. Thad a housemaid once, who had passed nine 
| years in a National School, and was unable to read a 
paragraph in a newspaper; but, at all events, they 
are better off in the scheolreom, under the teacher’s 
jeye, subject to discipline, and compelled to be obedi- 
lent and silent, save when reading their lessons, than 
‘in the street, listening to the vilest language and ex- 
‘posed to the most contaminating influences. 

! No; the children I mean, who go to school, and 
! come away from it too soon, are those of well-to-do 
' parents—are those who have comfortable homes, and 
jtender parents, or elder brothers and sisters, to teach 
them to lisp their first lessons, For a young child, 
‘home schooling, mere uursery tuition, and, preferably, 
jinculeated by a woman, is to me the very best in the 
‘world. T never went te school myself until I was 
|twelve years of age, but all TL knew had been taught 
me by a dear sister; and when I did at last enter the 
dreaded schoolroom, it was found that although I was 
singularly backward in many branches of schoolboy 
knowledge, although I could not play at many school- 
hoy games, and knew nothing about fighting, and 
had but a moderate appetite for pork pies and ginger- 
beer in the bedroom at night, I knew of enough books 
to obtain admission to no mean class. That my sister, 
and my mother, and my nurses had all along guided 
my first tottering footsteps in the path of learning, is 
at this time of day clear enough tome; but I declare 
that I never knew, and that I do not know how I first 
began to learn to read to write, or to cipher, or in fact, 
to learn anything. It ‘cume” somehow, by dint of 
soft words, kindly persuasion, judicious encouragement 
constant precept, story-telling, pretty pictures and the 
like; and it may be that those who mmstructed me had 
as little exact knowledge of what they were teaching 
me, as I had of how it was being taught. The lead- 
ing points in the chronology of English history are, to 
my mind, connected with no salt tears, no passionate 
oe for “another look at this book.” When 1] 
lave occasion to make use of the multiplication table, 
which is but seldom, the fact that four times eight 
are thirty-two recalls to me no stripes on the hand, 
no boxes on the ear, no hours spent in the “ corner, ” 
or in a dark closet. And a year before I went to 
any school I found myself reading “ Fox’s Martyrs,” 
and “ Hume’s History of England,” without knowing 
how I had mastered the aiphabet. 

This isthe case with most children you may say— 
with incorrigible dunces and hopeless imbeciles. Few 
children are sent to school without having undergone 
some amount of preparatory training at home, and 
without having acquired the rudiments of learning. 
|But I do not think this is the case. Iam afraid that 
|there are vast numbers of middle class parents pros- 
_perous enough from a worldly point of view, whose 
little childreu, when they are sent to school, are as_ il- 
‘literate as Kaffirs or little Hottentots. Sometimes the 








child has been unduly spoilt and petted, and teaching | public schools. 


{him even A B Chas been delayed from month to 
month, and from year to year. Sometimes the wrong 


\children whose parents have not been by any 
‘means unkind, but mercly neglectful or over-indul- 
‘gent, who come under the schoolmaster’s ferule know- 
ing of book-learning absclutely nothing at all. They 
‘have to begin at the beginning, anda woful beginning 
‘it is to them. 


With wailing and gnashing of teeth, 
they toil to the middle of their scholastic course, and 


with inexpressible joy and exultation—if they don’t 
|run away to sea—they contemplate the end. ‘In nine 


cases out of ten, boys and girls hate their school, and 
those who keep it. The best of schoolmasters, the 
kindest of schoolmistresses, is spoken of in secret by 
their scholars as “an old brute,” or a “cross old 
” Now, we dont so abuse the master or the 
mistress to whom, in after years, we go in quest of 
lessons in languages, or drawing, or music. We go to 
them because we want to acquire a certain thing. We 
learn as hardas we ean; we pay for our lessons; and 
we are grateful to the professor who instructs us. But 
who ever—some juvenile prodigies excepted—liked 
learning his lessons at school? There is a certain de- 
gree ol misery involved by every hour in school ; 
there is a certain amount of delight felt whenever the 
scholar is released to the playground. The day for 
going bome for the holidays is the brightest of Satur- 
days ; the day for returning to school is the blackest 
of Mondays. The “ getting up” bell in the morning 
sounds as lugubrious'y to the young, as a death-knell 
sounds to the aged. The food given at school however 


‘abundant and nutritious it may be, is always de- 
jnounced as carrion by those who partake of it. There 


is no end to schoolboy jokes against “ kitten-pie,” and 
“horse beef,” and “serag,” and © sky-blue,” and 
“outta percha cheese.” The greatest triumph of a 
schoolboy is to deceive, hood-wink and out-manauvre 
his master ; to shirk a lesson, or disobey some regula- 
tion of the school without detection; or to “ get him 
into a row at heme” by complaints of the school- 
master’s ill-usage. We laugh atM. Jourdain, in Moliere’s 
comedy, who, at five-and forty yeas of age, longs to 
go to school again, and learn the Latin grammar, and 
ibe birched; but we have in our midst many a Mon- 
sieur Jourdain, who bas not che courage to avow that 
which he really in heart sorrowfully knows and thinks 
—that he shamefully misused and wasted his few 
years of life, and who would give his ears were it 
practicabie to go to school, and learn his lezsons in 
right earnest, instead of shirking them, or borrowing, 
or “crib” from another boy. This long homily— 
which may not be unproductive of benefit if rightly 
used—is my only excuse for telling you the story of 
“The Old Girl.” 

The people of the United States are, I need scarcely 
say, the best educated in the whole world. There is 
uo miserable fear, as with us, of educating them be- 
yond their station, because every American boy feels 
that his station is to be some day, President of the 
United States if he can, and every American girl to 
marry the said President if she is able. The school- 
master is abroud in the States from New York to 
Nebraska; and in newly settled districts, where we 
should begin by erecting a police station and setting 
up a notice board against trespassers, the Americans 
commence by building a common school. You are 
aware that in the outlying districts the setuers have 
to work very hard. The school goes on, nevertheless. 
The girls can be housemaids and charwomen, and yet 
pupils at the school at the same time; the boys will 
toil on the farm, or in the woods, all day long, but 
they can find time at night to go tg school. 

It is in the older States, however, notably in New 
England, and especially in the ancient State of Mas- 
sachusetts, that the education of the people bas reach- 
ed its highest degree of elaboration. In Boston it is 
quite common for young ladies to go to school—to 
schools also which are taught by men—until tliey are 
nineteen and twenty years of age; and even after they 
are married, they join classes and attend lectures, and 
go on learning aol learning until they are grey. There 
is another peculiarity connected with the American 
system of education, which I must mention in expla- 
nation of my story. Oddly enough, in the freest 
country in the world, corporal punishment prevails in 
the majority of American schools, and is not unfre- 
quently applied to girls as well asto boys. Itisa 
rule, perhaps, of the patriarchial discipline of the Pil- 














grim Fathers. By corporal punishment I do not mean, 


such brutal and degrading inflictions as, to our shame - 


as a civilized nation, are permitted at Eton and other 
No American children are ever flog- 
ged. The birch is wholly unknown in the States; but 
what takes place in almost every school for either sex, 


linstead of the right way has been used in giving the | Whether the scholars are little or big, and whether the 


shivering mind, the Bible and the birch have always} 


youngster his first lesson in the humanities, and in his! teacher is male or female, is moderate correction on 


the palms or hands, or on the shoulders with a hickory 


been unpleasantly associated, snd simple addition and sWiteh, or a strap cut into a stuing of thongs, after the 


pothooks and hangers indissolubly bound up with a) manner of the Scottish “ tawse. 


dunce’s cap and bread and water. There are parents 


who are task masters, Who make penitentiaries of; 
their nurseries, and convicts of their offsprings ;; 
-and the sooner perhaps that the children of such firm} 


Such an implement as the last had been used from 
time immemorial im the schoolhouse at Mayburyport, 
near Salem, in Massachusetts, at the time to which 
this story refers. But the pedagogue who wielded the 


land rigid fathers aud mothers are sent to school,) formidable scourge was old and easy-going. Indeed, 
the better. Still there is a very large proportion of|old Mr. Surtees, now getting on for sixty years of age 

















THE ALBION. 


and sometimes irreverently described by the elder | Biddy the Irish “help,” with a rod of gold, the prac-| too ready, as a general rule, to quit places which they do 
boys as “an old cuss quite played out,” had always! ticability of her being corrected by domestic authority | not like, and as nobody ean prevent them from doing so at 
been somewhat soft-hearted as a disciplinarian, and | was hot very apparent; and when she made her re-|a month’s notice, there is, of course, some further his- 
being quite deaf, and partly blind, and a trifle paraly-| appearance in school, on the sixth of July—her  trial|tory beneath Maria Corn’s attempt at suicide—most pro- 
tic, both boys and girls, of whom his class was com- before the awful committee had taken place on the bably some childish and trifling mortification, which to 


posed, would occasionally play the old gentleman |tifth—no symptoms were perceptible in her sauey eye|the poor little ignorant creature of 14 years has seemod 
some very wicked tricks, as it is the nature of school-|and her ringing laugh that she had suffered much ‘in ) 














boy and schoolgirl to play, all the world over. So, 
among other tricks, black pepper was put into Dominie 
Surtees’ snuff-box; and paper pigtails were pinned to 
his collar; and once, on the eve of the Fourth of July 
or Independence Day, sundry squibs and crackers were 
patriotically, but rebelliously discharged at the back | 
of his desk. But, on the whole, the master who taught | 
school at Maybaryport was sincerely beloved by the | 
fifty or sixty boys and girls of all ages, whom he some- 
times threatened to whip, but whom he very rarely 
touched with his virgal thong. Ie was much respect 
ed in the village. The school committee reposed im- 
plicit trust in him; and the elders and select men re-) 
garded him as a person whose literary acquirement had 
been once of prodigious extent, only they had become | 
“sorter ruted.” “ A hoss,” Deacon Peabody put it, | 
“may hev bin a good hoss; but you can’t expect him | 
to go on for ever and ever, kin you? But you don’t | 
shoot the poor creetur, unless you’re a downright! 
brewte, do ye? You jest turn him outer grass for the | 
rest of his days, don’t ye?” Dominie Surtees was vir-| 
tually at grass ir his schoolroom. He dozed away | 
half of his time in school-hours; but the school board | 
continued, with commendable punctuality, to pay him} 
his salary. The real work of Mayburyport school was 
done by young Mr. Fairfax, an assistant from New 
York. He was a graduate of one of the universities 
of that wealthy State; but [am not ashamed to own 
that while pursuing his academic curriculum, Charles 
Fairfax had earned his living by posting up the books 
of a down-town merchant; and that after he had taken 
his degree, he had very contentedly accepted a berth 
at a salary of four hundred dollars a year—in gold, 
mind; there were no greenbacks in those days. At 
present, what with the rise in prices, and the premium 
in gold, Charles Fairfax could not live on less than| 
eight or nine hundred as clerk in a dry-goods store. | 
He felt himself, however, impelled to the profession of | 
tuition; and happening to be known to Deacon Pea-| 
body, a personage of vast influence in the scholastic | 
administration of Mayburyport, he was nominated to 
the board as assistance to old Mr. Surtees; and after a 
somewhat lively discussion—some of the members of | 
the board being opposed on principle to all young men | 
in general, and to young men from the State of New 
York in particular—he was elected to the post. The | 
salary was a very modest one—not quite so remunera-| 
tive asthat paid him by Messrs. Rep, Lindsey, and | 
Tarlatan, dry goods importers, of 400 Broadway, 
but living at Mayburyport was ridiculously inexpen- 
sive, and hopes were held out to the young man that 
if he gave satisfaction, and kept himself straight, he 
might succeed, in time, to the honored throne—a well- 
worn arm-chair—of Dominie Surtees. So Charles) 
Fairfax—who, by the way, was twenty-three, and | 
tolerably good-looking, didn’t smoke, and abhorred 
whisky—came down to Mayburyport, and went into | 
school-harness at once. Almost everything was taught 
at Mayburyport school, from book-keeping to Wil- 
helm’s method of vocalization; from Mangnall’s ques-| 
tions to Gunter’s scale; from Butlers analogy to; 
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| boys and girls. 


‘girls laughed at the usher’s candid way of courtship. 


| wife, towards “the palms and temples of the South.” 


|grown-up young women in the school. 


beyond endurance. 

Perhaps the real wonder is rot that two servant 
girls, amid the thousands in London, should endeavor 
on the same day to commit the crime of self-destrue- 
tion, but that many more offenses of the class which 
come before Police Magistrates should not be done by 
and against this multitude of child-servants living in our 
large cities, so devoid of experience and self-control, 
and so very slightly controlled or counseled by those 
who better understand their perils. A certain number 
of servants of the higher sort are the children of mare 
ried servants, who have destined them to their own 
calling, and these receive, no doubt, usually far more 
advice and cautions from their mothers, and are more 
carefully placed at the outset than the majority whose 
parents and country folk or artisans, knowing practi- 
cally nothing of the dangers to which their daughters 
will be exposed in household service. Much the most to 
be pitied of all is the very large contingent furnished 
from the workhouse and pauper district schools who 
have acquired, perhaps,a superfluous facility for read- 
ing and writing, but seareely the slightest practical 
knowledge of domestic duties, and none at all of the 
one great art of life, without which all others are use- 
less, that of self-control. It is hard, but it ought not 
to be impossible, for us to realize how, if we had been 
fed for all the years of childhood on the monotonous 
work-house diet, the temptations presented at the age 
of fourteen by an apple, a pot of jam, or a lump of 
sugar, would be absolutely irresistible, and quite un- 
balanced by any theories about the richts of property 
which we might have been taught in a lesson book,brt 
which (having never possessed a farthing we could 
eall our own) we have never experimentally taken 


the flesh, correetionally, at home. 

Charles Fairfax, the assistant, took great pains with 
Josephini Tunstall. The girl was exceedingly clever, 
and ambitious to learn. She wanted to learn Latin; 
Charles Fairfax taught her. She suggested Greek and 
the higher mathematics. THe smiled, and said he was 
ready for her. You have read, no doubt, the story of 
Francesca, in Dante? Youhave heard of the lessons 
given by Abelard to Heloise ? Well, the lessomtaking 
and love-making of the last-named immortal couple 
did not progress under the inspection of fifty or sixty 
It was in open school that Charles 
Fairfax made love to Josephini Tunstall. He loved 
her in Latin, and ke loved her in Greek, and he loved 
her inthe higher mathematies. The elder boys and 


Josephini laughed, too, for a time. 
with her handsome teacher. 
false hopes. 


Then she flirted 
Then she fed him with 
Then, through some unaccountable 
vagary of coquetry, she cruelly jilted him, and went 
and married Captain Roper, of the barque Sally Ann, 
of Salem. 

She sailed from Salem on the very day after her 
marriage. It was an odd way to spend one’s honey- 
moon; but the captain was under order to his owners 
to make a voyage to Havana, and tide and wind serv- 
ing, off he went round Cape Hatteras with his young 


But on the wedding-day itself some one else had left 
Mayburyport. It was poor Charles Fairfax, who, 
writing a letter to the school committee to say that 
his heart was brok:n, and apologizing for not giving 
more extended notice, resigned his appointment in the 


school, and went to New York. to heart. Further, if we had been shut up in 
It was the opinion of Deacon Peabody that Charles |the whitewashed _ workhouse wards during all 
Fairfax was a fool. “As to his heart bein’ broken,”|our youth, the sight of the busy — streets, the 


quoth the old gentleman, “that’s all muck. 
soon get over his heart and such like. It’s all along o’ 
that Josy. Why didn’t he propose to my Katy ? 
Josey’s a regular right down gilt. ’Pon my word, 
that gal ought to be switched out of her skin, Vd 
give her the hickory, | would, if Twas her dad, if she 
was as big Babel. But it all comes of having 
She’s an OLp 


Heil| gay shops and carriages, would inevitably cause 
us, when sent out on an_ errand, to linger 
twice as long as we ought from our drudgery 
at home, even supposing that nobody offered us the 
eustatic delight of a little illicit gossip, and cither 
“Punch and Judy” or “ Bones and Tambourine” hap- 
pened to be exhibiting round the corner. The stupid 
ignorance of haman nature’s laws exhibited by people 
who expect children, under such circumstances, and 
with such antecedents, to be staid, self-respecting, and 
self-controlled, as if they-had been free and trusted all 
their days, is almost as absurd as the parallel con- 
fidence with which they expect girls who have never 
seen any kitchen utensils, save the huge wholesale ap- 
paratus of a vast institution, or even so much as 
touched a baby, to find out by inspiration the use of 
pots, pans, and how to carry an infant “out walking? 
with the utmost comfort and advantage to the baby, 
Even if employers were all that they ought to be to 
their servant-girls, and never sent them out to fetch 
beer after dark, or spoke to them with unjust severity, 
or gave them insufficient food, or withheld their poor 
little earnings on miserable pretenses of expenditure 
and gifts of old shoes and clothes—if none of theso 
daily suffered wrongs fell to the lot of the humbler 


as 


Gaz, and that’s all about it.” 
SS Oo © 


{From the London Echo.|\ 


THE DARK SIDE OF SERVANT-GALISM. 





We have all been amused from time to time with the 
absurdities of ‘‘ scrvant-galism ”—the ignorant imperti- 
nence, the ludicrous mistakes, and the absurd toilets ot 
Mary Ann and Be'sy Jane. There is, however, a tragic 
as Well as 2 comic side to the life and character of young 
and all unwise ereatures. with whom many are in such 
close and continual relations, vet of whose minds or 
hearts, hopes, wishes, and despairs, most people have less 
definite idea than of those of the people who lived in 
Rome in the days of the Casars. Between the drawing- 
room and the kitchen there has been a great gulf fixed, 


Napier’s wars; from Macaulay’s History of Lugland |(ihe very plan of our English homes as well as of our 
to the patriotic lyric of the “Star-spangled-Banner,”| English manners causing it to be much greater than 
and the enlivening catch of “Johnny Schmoker;”| where people live oa the same flat;) and many a benevo- 
from Comte’s philosophy to Tithro Tull’s husbandry. |lent master or mistress, devoted to doing good out of 
By this, I mean to say that any boy or girl, who felt doors, lives in utter ignorance of the sorrowful need of 
a special aptitude for any special branch of know-/help, sympathy, and guardianship, of the girl whose life 
ledge, was assisted and encouraged in the acquisition| and their own run parallel, but never come into real hu- 
thereof. But, in the meantime, the “three R's,” as|man contact. J'wo miserable stories of attempted suicide 
Lord Palmerston called them, reading, writing and | by London servant girls, were brought to light simultane- 
arithmetic, were never neglected. ously at the Guildhall and Worship street Police Courts 

Miss Josephini Tunstall was, when Charles Fairfax | recently. The one poor child, Martha White, was six- 
came to Mayburyport, the eldest, the prettiest, and|teen years of age, the other, Maria Corn, had tried to 
the most talented girl in the school. She was likewise, ;eut short her days, after only fourteen years in this 
I am afraid, the naughtiest, so far as playing tricks on| world of work and weariness. The first girl, whose pa- 
old Mr. Surtees went; andI blush to have to record, | rents seem to be respectable people (the father a carpen-|often behave more thoughtlessly and cruelly to the 
that she had been the heroine of the famous escapade | ter, the mother a dressmaker) was in scrvice in Canon-| young human creature under their roof, than they 
of letting off sqmbs and crackers behind the Dominie’s| bury Square, but had receive. notice to quit. She had| would do to a foal or calf in their field, or to a cal- 
chair on the eve of the Fourth of July. The school| got into bad company,” with the usual sad results. Now!low bird fallen out of its nest in the wood. That we 
committe> had serious thoughts of “expelling Miss|she is determined to drown herself. Even to the magi-| have been referring to a particular class of servants, 
Josephini in consequence of that transaction; but she|strate’s question whether she would not give up the pro- a class little known in the more en 
pleaded so Winningly for forgiveness, and promised so] ject, she answered in a low resolute voice that she would | where several are kept, is of course evident. * — 
charmingly that she would never do so any more; and} do it still, Judiciously she has been sent for a time to! difficulty rests in the license which is given, _ y Py 
it was known, besides, that she was old Mr. Surtees’; Newgate, on remand to see if the kind-hearted Chaplain jcustom and more of neglect of rearing ts pe valigeone ik. 
pet pupil, and was so fond of him as to make him all|can bring her to a better mind, The second girl’s case | servants, to these, mostly ignorant girls, whose “ i- 
kinds of nice warm flannel things for the winter; and|is less easily explicable. She was found, at 2 o’cioek, |} dinary habits would be regarded as scandalous by 


class of servant-girls, there would still be large need 
for patient protection and guidance for them in their 
first. entrance into a world beset with such cruel traps 
and dangers. Not the worst of them, perhaps, and 
certainly not the most hardened, may be those who, 
like Martha White and Maria Corn, heartstruck 
with shame for a first false step, or weary, even before 
life has fairly begun, with hardship and _ toil, seek 
rest in death. The responsibility lies —as- 
suredly very heavily, in the first place, on the 
parents or the workhouse authorities, who place girls 
out at service without the strictest inquiry into the 
characters and habits of their employers, and in the 
second place, on those masters and mistresses who 








altogether she looked so pretty, not to say fascinating su class. We are cone 
) yt bridge-heath-bridge, and, having been rescued with some} yinced that no work of philanthropy would be reward- 
difficulty, has since confessed that she tried to drown) ed wth more useful and beneficial results thana move- 
iherself, as she was ‘out at service, und did not like her) went which should have for its object the training, 


when she was arraigned as a criminal betore the school 
committee, that she was dismissed with a severe rep- 


P. M.,in deep water in the Regent’s Canal, near Cam-) young wemen of any superior 





rimand, and an injunction to her parents that she " s : Be ye 

should be “ seasonably corrected” at home. As Miss| place.” She has been remanded, expressing regret for and to a cerium exic uit, the sur eillance of 2 yo, 
Josephini Tunstall—familiarly termed Foe—happened | her action, and the laborer who bravely saved her, has servane gil Is, especially of those perigee pass va suc : 
to be the apple of the eye of her father, a wealthy | been rewarded with ten shillings from the court, but we! obvious peril —untrained, unfriencec , With = seven 
farmer, and grower of the famous Mayburyport|are left without any clue, beyond her avowal that she| responsibility—-from the confinement b~ Page’ Die 
pippins, and as she ruled him, and her placid o14|*t did not like her place,” to the motive of her attempt to a_ workhouse school, to the wncentren e , and too 
mother, and, indeed all in his household down to|destroy herself. As servants are, unfortunately, only! often undirected life of household service, , 
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SA few complete sets of Tune Arpion for the 
present year, 1874, (containing William Harrison Ains- 
worth’s Great IHlistorieal Romance, “ Wat Tyler,” 
together with a choice selection of mteresting informa- 
tion), can be had on early application at the office. 


The Summary of the Week. 


London continues “ont of town,” and there is no excitement} 
beyond the interminable Spanish conflict, the combatants on 
loth sides of which are most impartially supplied with powder 
and ammunition by Englaud—with equipments and accoutre- 
ments by France—and with rifles by the UnitedS ates. The 
Spanish affiir is fast becomiag a serious menace to the 
peace of Enrope. Bismarck is endeavoring to find a pretext for 
a forcible interference, but is restrained by the certainty that 
German intervention would at once make the Carlist cause popu- 
lar. Spaniards are, perhaps the proudest people in the world, 
and even ardent Republicans would not value a triamph gained 
by the aid of foreigners. According to one theory, the Jmperia] 
Chancellor wishes to draw Europe iuto ‘ ‘collective interveniion” 
azainst the Carlists. Should this prove true, there is no pro- 
ebility he will succeed. Eugland, at least, can have no wish to 
interferein a struggle in which she bad no direct concern. The 
precent state of things may be very bitter for Spain, but other 
nations h ve no right to +tep in and determine the struggle. If 
Don Carlos be driven beso d the Pyreuees, that must be effected 
solely by the troops at the co. mand ot the Madrid Government. 

In reference to this the London Globe cf September 7tb saya: 

“German procecdings with regard to Spain are bogiuning to 
ex¢ite serious apprebevrion on the Continent, It ww pertectly 
patnral Prince Birmarck should desire to see the Madrid Gov- 
ernment recognized. Carlitm bas been promoted by such utterly 
n1 justi€able methods — its enpporters bave £0 outraged the feel- 
ings of civilized wen— tbat steps were sure to be taken sooner or 
later by the Great Powers to strengthen the position of the 
Madrid G: vernment. But Germany has done much more than 
officially recognize Marshal re:rano. Her fleet ostentatiously 
ernises in Spavish waters and— what is still more important—ber 
agents keep strict wotcb at the French frontier, reporting to the 
Berlin authorities every cose of the infraction of neutrality that 
comes onder their notice. What is rince Biswarck’s ultimate pur- 
pose? That is a questicn of very grave significance, and one to 
which no satisfactory answer seems forthcoming. Some Ger- 
man assure the world he means to strike Ultramontanism 
through Don Carlos. Toa certain extent this may be trne, as 
the tricmph of Carlism, in the shape it bas now assumed, would 
in bis opinion be a triamph of priests. But other motives must 
be at work. After all, the struggle between Church and State in 
Germany could not be profoundly affected by anything happen- 
ing in Spain. Frenchmen feel convinced that what is really 
wanted is to irritate them into resistance. It seems incredible 
any G rman statesman conid seriously act with this view. A 
fresh war with France would be attended by serious dangers to 

* the new Empire: and in avy case the sttempt to provoke a war 
would be condemned by the whole world as monstrous wicked- 
pees. Prince Bismarck can hardly hope to win Spanish grati- 
tude, for Spaniards— as proud now as in their great days are 
keenly annoyed at bis cfficiousness, and would, if possible, pre- 
fer to settle their own quarrels. The sooner the German &. 
ernmect clears up the prevailing uncertainty as to its policy, the 
better for itself snd Europe.” 
| The crops in England continue to give great satisfaction, and 
the Mark Lane Express, in its review of the crop prospects, on 
September 28th,eays: ‘the recent rains have materially benefited 
the root crops. There bas been too much rain, however, for late 
Totatoes, wl ich have shown the commencement of disease, and 
thie will cance a greater demand upon the lower descriptions of 
wheat, and prevent tbeir turther depreciation, The grass posses- 
ses the verdore of spring, which wiil belp growers to carry their 
stock throngh the winter, notwithstanding the deficiency in the 
bay and straw crops. Tbe wheat trade shows neither encouraging 
nor discouraging features. Prices in France are a shilling lower, 
Lut elsewl ere on the Continent they are unchanged, except at 
Odeses, where prices are firmer in the hope that the fine quality 

of the crop will eventunliy secure better prices.” 

In France, matiers remain quiet and the efforts of Fren ch- 
men eppeer icr tLe present to be devoted to the increase of the 











footing, and to perfecting its mz‘eriel, 50 us to facilitate its mobi-| 
lisation at a moment's notice. In one great city of the west, | 
there are in store 3,000 gun limbers. and as many ammunition 


-| Wagons for seven-pounder breech-loaders, and both limbers aud 


wagons are chargud with live shell. Tu order to facilitate mobi- 
lisation, a branch railway is now in course of construction, by 


commencement of the century has so much labor, care ana | ashore, the bark Lizzie H. lost her foremast and mainmast, and 
trouble been devoted to placing the French army one sound | sustained damage to her hall, the ship Lathley Rich was seri- 


ously injured, and the ship Theresa was driven out of the harbor. 
In all five vessels were sunk, two stranded, seven are missing, 
and twelve are wholly or partially dismasted. 

In United States affairs, there is little change. Business con- 
tinues very tame, the exception being some activity m the New 
York Stcck Exchange, where the Bulls and the Bears are fighting 
d tely and are endeavoring to corner each other. 





means of which an enormous supply of ord and 
tion could be transmitted to the eastern frontier by four distinct 
lines of railways. Tho infantry are kept hard at work in camps 
of instruction. Not less than twenty generals are at present 
traveling from camp to camp, from military centre to military 
centre, inspecting officers and men. Officers whose age or i)- 
firmities render them unit for the hard work of a campaign, are 
being mercilessly shelved. In short, whatever happens, the 
French army will not now be taken unawares, as was the case 
four years ago. tis only to look al the phys que of the men tu 
see that they are very different stuft from the poor stunted, pale- 
faced lines-men of July, 1470, staggering to the railway station 
under the absurd weight of their campaign kit. The men now 
are as brown as berries, and look as hard as nails; bnt those 
who fancy that Prossia will allow those preparations to go on 
for years are likely to find temselves vory creatly mistaken. 
Ex-President Thiers is follow ing the example of Marshal Mac 
Wabon and is speechi‘ying in the Departments; he arrived on 
September 24th at Vizille, in tue Department of sere, where he 
wes warmly received by the citizens, and delivered a speech, in 
the course of which he expressed his conviction, tuat toe repub- 
lic would ultimately be founded, and he hoped, with the assis- 
tance of M. Casimir-Perier and other friends, to contribute to 
that grand result. 





A fearful gale broke over Charleston, S. C., on Septamber 28th, 
being the heaviest hurricane which that city has experienced 
since 1854. The gale appears to have extended alopg the coasts 
of South and North Carolina doing an immense amount of 
damage. 

The long-talked of Rifle match between the Irish and Ameri- 
can Teams, came off at Creedixoor, L. I., on September 26th, re 
sulting in the defeat of the forwer by three points, the Irish hav- 
ing scored, in all, 931, andthe Americans 934. On the return 
from the match a sad accident occurred. Charles F. de Borst a 
private in Company G, Seventy-first regiment, a member of the 
regimental team which is to shoot this week at Creedmoor, was 
crowded from a platform on the overloaded train, and fell be- 
tween the cars, receiving injuries which caused his death in 
tew hours. He was twenty-seven years of age. 

Major Arthur B. Leech, the captain of the Irish Rifle Team, 
makes publica lecterin which he challenges (which challenge 
has been already provisionally accepted) t e American riflemen 
to a return natch, to be shot in Dubliv, in June, 1875, each 
team to consist of not more than eightn or less than six men, at 
the option of the Americans. In this letter he also expresses 
the thanks of the Irish visitors for the * lavish kindness and 
hospitality” they have received in this city. The Americar 





M. Gambetta is also aunounced to deliver political speech 
at various places in the sonthern departments. 

In the Belgian army an innovation is being introduced. Much 
of the efficiency of the officers of the German general staff is at. 
tributed to the so-called staff voyages, undertaken by the young- 
er officers under the direction of a superior for the study of mili- 
tary topograpby and other subjects of miliiary science. The 
fitteen officer pupils of the second year of the School of War, 
(where the Belgian staff [officers are formed) will make, in the 
course of the present month, an excursion on horseback, unde: 
the direction of Staff Captain Crousso, to the provinces of Bra- 
bant, Antwerp, Liege, and Namur, to be terminated with a visit 
to the battle-field of Waterloo. Their exercises will consist in 
drawing up of plans of campaigns, in organizing the quartering 
of troops, aad in projecting camps for 100,000 Belgian cambat- 
ants; who are supposed to resist an invading army. 

From Germany the religious question is paramount. 
diocese of Posen,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
dently the theatre in which the struggle between the Church and 
State in Germany is destined to be first carried out to the furth. 
est extremeties. Thecase of Father Kubeczak at Xions. who 
has been excommunicated for uccepting a living from the patron 
withuut seeking the consent of the Posen bishop and 
chapter, brings tbe latter into immediats collision with the 
law. The dean of the chapter will bs summoned before the Ec- 
clesiastien| ( ourt, and the result will probably be to deprive the 
chapter of the support it receives from the funds of the state. 
‘That would have taken place before the present time if the law 
regarding the administration of vacant bishoprics passed by the 
Landtag last 5 ay had been accepted by the Diet in the shape in 
which it was presented by the government. The thirteentb 
clanse in the original draft ot the measure declared that cathe- 
dral chapters which failed to appoint vicars on the occurrence 
of vacancies, would be hable to be deprived of al) funds allowed 
to the members by the state till they should obey the law. From 
sone scrnples that such o provision was too severe, the clause 
was strock ont of the bill as passed Had it siood, tha Posen 
chapter must have become liable to the penalty it threatened, 
because it failedto appoint a vicar when the episcopal see wes 
made vacant in cop-equence of « sentence of the Ecclesiastical 
Court, as required by Clause VI. ot the act of the 20ih of May 
last. Probsbiy Prince Bismarck and bis Minister.of Worsbip 
now regret that they did nct press the acceptance of the omitted 
clause on the Diet ; forthe Posen chapter has adopted an atti- 
tude of passive resi and declining to admit the competence 
ofthe proceedings under which the see has been deprived ot 
episcopal guidance, has of course, refused to co-operate with the 
commissary appointed by the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs to 
administer the property of the see. The consequence has been 
great inconvenience and even pecuniary loss, to many persons} 
in the diocese who bad an interest in its property.” 

The Austrian Government will dispatch another expedition to 
the Arctic regions next year, to ascertain whether the land dis- 
covered by the expedition just ceturned, and named by it Francis 
Joseph's Land, is a portion of the continent, oran island. The ex- 
pedition will be divided, one-half going by way of Siberia, and 
the other via Greenland, 

A boundary dispute between Switzerland and Italy, which was 
referred to Hon. Geo. P. March, the United States Minister at 
Rome, for arbitration, has been decided by him in favor of Italy, 
which thereby acquires 1,800 acres of territory. 

Mount Etna is still in a state of agitation. Rumbling noises 
are heard inside, and on September 26tb, an earthquake shook 
the mountain to its base. The shocks extended to the village o! 
Randezza, and destroyed several houses. 

The Vienna New Free Press of September 24th, says the Sul- 
tan intends to appoint his eldest son to the chief command of 
the army, and this is a step preliminary to declaring him heir to 
the tbrone, contrary to immemoriul precedent for the order ot 
succession. 

From China we learn thita frightful typhoon passed over 
dong Kong on September 27th. A great number ot houses were 
destroyed, and it is reported that a thousand persons were 
killed. The damage to property inthe city and harbor, and 
surrounding cOintry is immense. The following American | 


“ The 











«ficiency and strength of the army, for, at no time since the 


“is ev, 


t are pli ted for their brilliant score, and the spe: - 
tators at Creedmoor for their orderly conduct. 





A Comican View or THe Berecues Scamwpat Br Ponca.—the 
alleged scandal of gross immorality imputed to a popular 
preacher at New York, has been decided by a committee of in- 
quiry to have no foundation. The reverend gentleman is, of 
course, to be congratulated on this result. But, on the other 
han ', it should be considered that his income is derived tion 
pew rents, and that if the accusation brought against him had 
veen found to be true, and be had gone on preaching neverthe- 
less, his chapel would have been crammed to suffocation every 
Sunday. 





GeneraL Scoenck the American Minister to Creat Britain, 
is making a tour of Ireland with his three daughters. On Sep- 
tember I1th, he visited the extensive linen thread factories of 
William Barbour & Sons, at Lisburn, and the next day started 
for the Giant’s Causeway with his party, accompanied by Mr. 
Thomas Barbour, the representative of the firm in this city. 





Tue memorial to the late Prince Albert at Windsor Castle, 
erected by the Royal Princes and Princesses, is now nearly 
finished. The lliustrated London News says: ‘‘The memorial 
is formed within the walls of Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel, a build- 
ing once known as the Tomb House, situated between the 
Deanery and St. George’s Chapel on the Castle Hill. A number 
of Mosaic portraits of kings and queens, aud other personages 
connected with the history of the Castle have been placed in the 
panels of the false windows a’ the west end of the chapel. The 
panels of the ceiling are also filled with Mosaic work. The lato 
Baron Triquiti was entrusted with the work of covering the walls 
beneath the windows with marble pictures of scriptural subjects, 
and when tbese were completed the sarcophagus of the Prince, 
surmounted by a white marble effigy of ‘ Albert the Good,’ clad 
in mediaval armor, with the head reposing upon a pillow, which 
is supported by two angelic figures, was placed upon the potish- 
ed marble floor at the east end of the chapel, the face of the 
effigy being towards the reredos. The latter is a beautiful con- 
ception in white marble of ‘The Resurrection,’ with gilded mar- 
ble canopy, the whole being enclosed in a chastely arranged 
frame of mosaic and colored marbles, Between the rills of the 
windows and the marble inlaid work of Baron Triquiti there is 
a series of whtie marble bass-reliefs, sculptured by Miss Darant 
who, like the Baron, has not lived to ses the co: pletion of the 
the chapel. Beneath the mar le seats are «& series of bronze 
grills, consisting of monograms of ‘ V A.,’ devices of the Royal 
arms, the falcon and fetlock, the rose and crown, lionsand fleur- 
de-lis, and a handsome colored marble pavement in opus Alex- 
andrinum bas been laid down. Numerous varieties of marble 
bave been used in the constrnction of the flooring, which is ar- 
ranged in diamonds and circles, one of the principal materials 
being the Ipplepin—a Devon marble of red and grey.” 





‘Lue Monrpensiee Con: ection oF Parntixcs sow at Bosrox, 
Mass.— The Art Journal of London says. ‘The Moniteur des 
Arts extracts from the Journal! des Arts de Belgique a strange story 
to the following effect: ‘The collection of pictures belonging to 
the Duc de Montpensier was packed up preparatory to being 
sent for exhibition tothe Royal Academy of London, but the 
Landeeer exhibition having been decided on, :n intimation was 

ivep to the noble duke that no room could be found for his 
paintings, which were then at Gibraltar, wien an American, 
named Arthur Codman, heard of them, and proposed to take 
them to Boston for exhibition at his own expense, and guaran- 
tying to their owner the sum of $500,'00. The Duc de Mont- 
pensier accepted the offer, and the collection is now on exbibi- 
tion in Boston."’ ‘he writer of the foregoing sees to be ig- 
norant that ths guaranty above referred to was a guaranty of the 
safe return of the pictures. 





Not long ago, as & prominent member of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment wag riding on the [otercolonial Railway, the conductor, 
who is a zealous church member, took the liberty of placing a 
religious tract or two in his band or beside Lim on the seat. The 
great man chanced to be a liberal in religion, and was mnch of- 
tended at what he deemed an unwarrantable intrusion. Instead 
of calmly laying the offending pamphlet down, or. vea throwing 
it on another seat, he tore it into little bits, which he wrathfully 
threw on the floor. He ten inquired the conductor's name, and 
made a careful note of it, remarxing that railway officials should 
be taught seme better amusement than that of insulting pas- 





vessels were damaged: The schooner Sea Bird was driven|sengers. 
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European Miscellanies. | Scews ar 4 Weppixe.—At the parish church, Chesterfield, a 
ye | wedding took place last week, which led to a marked display of 
| MarsHan MacMamon bas just sent as a wedding present to the popular indignation. The bridegroom, a man of about fifty, had 


Tue First Excuisu Sone.—The following old English poem is} 
said to have been the first English soug ever set to music. It) 


was written abont the year 1309, and first discovered in one of 
she Harleian manuscripts, now in the Briti-h Museum: 


: ‘Duke and Duchess of Ejinburgh, two handsome vases of Sevres | been separated from his first wife twenty-six years, aad for 

APPROACH OF SUMMER. é , saeaaihie us ‘ (e oe 3 » aad fo 
Summer is i comen in, china, manufactured especially for their Royal Highnesses. They bers 2 me of thet time bas lived with anot her woman, 
Lhude sing cuceu: are said to be marvels of ornbamentation, and are decorated with howe h ne tc alarge family. Six mouths ago his first wife died, 
Groweth fed, and bloweth med |copies of pictures by Boucher and Watteau, executed by some © e thereupon formed the acquaintance of a widow, sixty 
And springeth the wde au. of the first artists in Paris. | Years of age, and this Indy was the bride. On the way to the 


: : : /altar, the pair were followed by the woman who had always been 
As English woman, Mrs. Finch, while cub-hunting with the | regarded as his wife, and her lar-e neglected family, also by the 
heath Citatty etteae tent old Surrey fox hounds on September 2nd,on Sir John Lubbock’s friends of the bride who disapproved of the wedding, and before 
Lhouth after calve cu; estate was ruv away with by her thoroughbred mare. Mrs. Finch fw party reached the church, they were surrounded by a mob 
Bullue sterteth, bucke verteth; lest eontyel and the more pan at o farious pace fall Wt against s it : female portion of Which, when the MVarket-place was reached, 
Mar’e sing, cucen: wire fence, turning a complete somersauit and flinging her rider | f°!’ 08 the bridegroom and beat bim unmereifully. It required 


Sing cuccu. 


Cneen, eucen. twenty feet. The lady was picked up in an insensible condition | the hp of the police to getin o the church, and subse- 

Wel singes thu cuceu; and was found to have received severe injuries in the arm and quently to save “ the bappy pair” from the fury of ‘he people. 

Ne ewik thow rawer nn. shoulder, As it was, the man received a further rough handling before 
Sing euccu nu, 7 . we they got home, anda threatening crowd remained about tho 
Sing encen. Tox Fmpress of Austria, during her recent visit to Eugland, | house all the rest of the day. 


The following is a literal modern prose version: “Summer is|expressed her admiration of the horses she saw in the hunt-| 4 Srpance exhibition is about to be given to the public by 
coming. Loudly sing cuckoo! Groweth feed, and blowetb jing field. The Earl of Dudley thereupon begged her to accept} ; R Bilas ee cae. oe : 
meed. and springeth the word now. Ewe bleateth after lamb, /as a present his favorite hunter, aah. in consequence has ne ee yo e Folies-Bergeres, Paris, in the person of a 
loweth cow after calf; bullock starteth, puck verteth—i.¢. har-|since gone to Vienna. It is a splendid animal, valued at 800 | '™° ‘atooe all over his body. He is a Greek by birth, and 


boreth among the ferns; merrilly sing cuckco! Well, singest | guineas. named Yonos Constantines. At present aged forty-seven, he 
thon, enckoo. Nor cease to sing now. Sing cuckoo, now, 8iNg| ny use of carrier pigeons for press purposes is on the increase, | “8 Wien young made a prisoner by a horde of Mauctonz Tar. 
cuckoo !’— London Musical ¥ orld. 


‘ ; 5 . : ._,,| tars, who amused themselves by tatooing every part of bis body 
and the breed is rapidly improving. By careful ‘‘selection,”| in various colors. The torture he endured from the continual 


Ix the works of Clement of Alexandria, is given the most an- and allowing only the ‘‘survival of the fittest,” powers have been —— of so many needles was indescribable. He often 
i ‘simiti i devoloped which a few years ago would have been thonght im-| Prayed for death, but heisurvived the trial, and he is now about 
th. 6 “ . 
150, saree Aoi festl te pegs was seek aay aoe possible. They eau be specially trained to fly over 500 miles, and | to show the effect produced. 
60, 8 ‘ " 


: itis po uncommon thing for dispatches tobe taken to London} = paryrur Scene in A CHURCH. — ers ; . 
The firet and last stanzas rendered into English, may serve to | from Paris, Lisbon, or Brussels, Land and Water records a case . nu. —On Sunday evening, September 


show the strains in which the bappy disciples were woot to ad-|of interest. An «cean homing bird, ot great docility, intelli- 26th, a painful scene occurred in the St. George's Church, Lei- 
dress their loving Saviour. We copy them from the Churchman : gence, and spirit, has been found im Iceland, which flies at tbe cester. On the curate, a midzle-aged gentlemen, in sole charge, 





Shepherd of tender youth ? meteor-like speed of 150 miles an hour. A pair of these birds, | through the absence of the incumbent, who is ona tour, ascend- 
Guiding iu love and truth, whose present bome is in Kent, within ten miles of London, re-| ing the reading-desk instead of giving out the hymn, as usual in 
Throagh devious ways ; cently carried dispatches from Paris to their home in one kour| the first instance, he proceeded to rend the sentences, when it 
Christ, onr triumphant King, ind a quarter. ‘hey do the distance from that to London in &/soon became evident on his ‘ucoherent reading, that somet hing 
Prine te Thy = ae quaiter of an hour, including delivery of their dispatches. _ amiss , On proceeding with the exhortation, he endeavored, 
nd bere our children bring " : »y repeated repetitions to get through it, and alter much effor 
To shout Thy praise. Furet STREET, the most literary thoroughtare in London, hes had eens po see in dome 80, when a namber of the uae 
iiaide: saeadindinii lost another of its ancient landmarks. The reading-rooms i0 | pation left thechurch. Ason of the ivcumbent, the choolmas- 
oneal cin Vk i ingh Peele’s Coffee House are closed. On the tenth of last month, a|ter, anda churchwarden then went up to him. be reverend 
pee hostel ales ’ placard on the well-known door in Fetter Lane announced that, centlemen who is an eloquent preacher—complained that he 
Infante and the glad throng as ** the proprietors having other uses for the rooms, they would — — unwell, (query—tight) bat — that he should be ablo 
Who to ‘ihy Chnreh belong, cease to be used as hitherto.” For very many years the newspa- a con — ge hy —— d that he had better desist, 
Unite and swell the sung per rooms of thig tavern were largly patronized by journalists | he eventual — o, anc descending from the reading-desk the 
To Christ our King. and cthers. If any one wanted to consult a file of the Times, he | Service was abruptly brought to a close, and the congregation se- 





was referred to Peele s; if any one wanted to see a country aed soaps The attair has canred a painful sensation turoughout 
; aper, he went as a matter of course to Peele’s; in matters of dis- . 

Death or a Prouiric Prarmax:r.—Thomas J. Willams, who Sled dates or doubtfal facts, there was no place «2 accessible,| Reyor.nor rx. Lovpow Cuvacars.—Throe more of the 
recently died at his house near London, England, was oné/and none more cosy. In fact, Peele’s was an institution of the dt ceeds cbtaite tLe i $ ' alia 
of the most prolific playwriters of the century. His best known | country. Another newspaper room, in which ‘files of all the | °" snapenes of the Guy 6 m8 pap ap 5) Coe One 
works were all one-act farces—indeed we do not remember that | Papers will be regularly kept,” bas been opened in Fleet street; is that of St. Benet with St. P eter, I aul s Wharf, situated on the 
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(From “Fun ”’.) 
**Fast Friends.” 


When first I traveied np to town 
To sce what conid be seen, 

I feared that i should be “done brown,” 
Because | was so “green” ! 

Bat Tom and Jerry proved such * Bricks” 
ln taking me about, 

They put me ap to all the tricks, 
Aud every 1 and out! 

They took me here —they took me there— 
To places ‘fast and ‘siow”; — 

In fact they took me everywhere 
Where nobody should go. 


They took me—bnut T mustn't say— 
And also—never mind — 
Tt was upon a certain day, 
With some — uncertain —kind. 
We had a very jolly time, 
And lots of liquor rare! 
I fonod myself next morning —I'm 
Not bound to tell yon where! 
Our lives were fall of “lars” and fan, 
We wished they'd have no ends ! 
But woul! go on as they begun, 
Aud we remain “fast Friends !"’ 


But days soon Jost their rosy light — 
And nights their starry sheen ! 

Aud neitber life nor wine seem’d bright 
As they before had been! 

I long'd for rest; for now I knew 
(Wonld [ had known before !) 

That cards and wine ‘till alt is blue,” 
Will soon become a bore. 

I've spent my health -i've spent my time — 
I've spent my dividends ! 

So off L'il bolt to distant clime, 
Away from my “Fast Friends !” 





gee 


{From All The Year Round.) 
TOO CAREFUL BY HALF. 


We were a party of four—four working men—two of 
us engaged in the works of Culvert Brothers, engine- 
makers, of Grubtown, and the other two employed in 
the factory of Messrs. Staples & Co., of the same place. 
We had all foar managed, with some difficulty, to get our 
yearly holiday, of a fortnight, at the same time, and had 
arranged to make a walking expedition through the Lake 
Country, by way both of getting a present enjoyment, 
and also of laying up a pleasant memory to look back to 
in after years. We meant, besides going through the 
Lake Country, to get a sniff of the sea, by visiting the 
little coast town of Allonby. Wefore saying anything 
ahout our excursion, however, it is only right and pro- 
per that [ should here set down our names. Our party 
then consisted of Matthew Moonside and John Barnacle 
—they were the two in the employ of Culvert Brothers 
—George Entwistle and myself, Gideon Crook, at your 
service 

And now it is necessary that I should say something 
at starting, about the first-mentioned member of our little 
party, Matthew Moonside, namely. Well, he was just 
simply the most remarkable man, of his position, in all 
Grubtown, a large place, with plenty of clever fellows 
living in it. He wasa mechanical genius, and had given 
so many proofs of his ability in that line, that he had got 
quite a reputation all about the town, and further off, 
too; while with his employers, he stood as high as might 
be expected of a man who, by the improvements which 
he had introduced into the working of their machinery, 
had saved them first and last a powerful deal of money. 
Indeed, he was aiways inventing, always maki.g contri- 
vances which saved time and labor, striking out some- 
thing new and original perpetually. 

And yet with all this, and although his inventions 
were invariably of a most practical and rational sort, 
he was himself in his manner of life the very most 
unpractical, absent-minded, eccentrie fellow that 
you would meet with anywhere. He really seemed 
to live in the clouds—we who were his intimates used 
to corrupt his name into “ Mooney "—and half his 
time did not appear in the least to know what he was 
doing, which led to his getting into the queerest 


o 
scrapes and difficulties imaginable. With all this, he 
and winning fellow. I 





was a most affectionate 
wish I knew how to draw, that I might do a likeness 
of his handsome face, with that far off look about the 
eyes, which some of those who knew him best, used 
often to comment upon. 

Now it is certain that this absent-mindedness and 
wool-gathering habit of Mooney’s, would have mat- 
tered much more, and done him much greater injury, 
if it had not happened that he was always tended 
and looked after by the most loving and affectionate 
wife that ever any man had, 
Moonside quite knew what that woman was to him, 
though [Twill do him the justice to say, that he was 
fond and proud of her. Still I don’t think—beeause 
of that very absent-mindedness of his—that he was 
fully aware how much better his house was looked 
after, and his children cared for, than were the houses 
and children of most of his friends and associates. 


all her heart. 





1 don’t suppose that; 


him in spite of his queer ways, and lovigg him with | 

Ishail never forget, on the morning of | 

our starting on our excursion, the state that this same} waiting for another word on my part; and soon after |liked the idea of stopping there. He would hear of no- 
3 





| Janet Moonside was in about parting from Matthew. 

|\Sheentreated all of us to be very careful of “her 

Matthew,” though for this there was little necessity, 

George Entwistle and myself—not to mention Moon- 

side’s more intimate friend and companion, John Bar- 

‘nacle—all setting a high value on Moonside, as indeed 

‘everybody did, who knew him at all well. It was 
quite early morning still when we got under way, all 
waving our hats and calling out “good-bye” to our 
friend’s wife, she giving directions to Mooney up to 
the very last, and loading him with provisions enough 
for a journey across the Desert. I noticed too, that 
after we had all left, she called back John Barnacle, 
and seemed to be impressing on him something very 
particular indeed. ; 

The members of our little party all got on very com. 
fortably and well together during, the early part of our 
excursion, and all seemed for a time, to promise most 
favorably. It was not till we had been traveling together 
some liitle time, that any interruption to the cordiality 
which existed between us, appeared to threaten, and 
when it did so, the interruptioa seemed likely to come 
from the quarter from which, of all others, it might have 
been the least anticipated. There appeared, iv short, a 
likelihood of something almost approaching to discord, 
arising between Matthew Moonside and his friend Jobu 
Barnacle. 

It was one of the especial characteristics of our friend 

Mooney, and it was no doubt one which was intimately 
connected with his inventiveness and thoughtfulness, 
that he would at times take a fancy for being alone, and 
getting away for awhile from all his companions, be they 
who they might. On general occasions, Mooney was so- 
ciable enough, and as fond of smoking his pipe, and hav- 
ing a chat with his friends, as anybody, but at other 
times he scemed to feel a positive necessity of being 
alone, I had never any doubt that this was not beeause 
of any unsocial thing in his nature, but because of his 
wanting to think quietly over those inventions and me- 
chanical contrivances, of which his head was always full. 
{ndeed, all his companions were ready to fall into this 
mood of his in a general way; but on this occasion there 
was an exception, and it was furnished by no other than 
the above-mentioned John Barnacle. There never was 
anything like the way in which, during this journey of 
ours, he stuck to our friend Moonside. He never left 
him, and ifby chance Mooney did succeed for a short 
time in getting away from his compazionship—for it 
very soon became evident, both to Lutwistle and my- 
self, that Moouey did sometimes make strenuous efforts 
to get away from his friend—Barnacle would complain 
in the most serious manner of Moonside’s unsociableness, 
and hold himeelf up as a martyr bocause of it. It was, 
not long, however, in becoming evident who was the real 
martyr in their case. They used both—Matthew Mvon- 
side on the one part, and John Barnacle on the other— 
to come to me with their complaints. 
“It is a most extraordinary thing,” says Moonside, 
on the occasion of his first confidence to me on this 
subject, made while we were walking up and down 
the little lawn in front of our quarters at Allonby, 
“Dut Leannot, for the life of me, get away from our 
iriend Barnacle for so much as half an hour at a time. 
No doubt he’s a very good fellow, and he and I are 
close friends, and have been so for years; but really 
one can have too much of a good thing. Ie never 
leaves me alone, and I want to be alone sometimes in 
order to think out several important matters connect- 
ed with that patent which I want to take out, and all 
the details of which [had intended to get thoroughly 
hold of in the course of this holiday of ours. ‘The 
way in which he sticks to me amounts to a positive 
annoyance.” 

“Tam quite sure,” says I, ‘that he has no intention 

of annoying you.” 

“T dare say not,” replies Moonside, “but he does, 

nevertheless. It actually seems, only of couse I know 

that cannot be, as if he was watching me. Why I 

can see him at the window now; he is pretending to 

examine the prospect, but I know perfectly well that 

‘Tam the real object of his serenity. Ill try and give 

|him the slip though,” continued Mooney; “Vill go 
through the house and out at the back door, and so 

| get to the beach by a roundabout way, but you'll see 
he'll be after me long before I can get there.” 

| He had hardly disappeared through the house when 
| down comes Barnacle from his post of observation. 
| “ What's become of Moonside ?” cries he, directly 
| he gets within my hearing. 

| How should [ know ?” I replied, willing to assist 

jour scientific friend’s escape. “* He’s about somewhere 

‘1 suppose.” 

‘| “What a fellow he is,” says Barnacle, with an air 
of intense vexation, “He's always getting away 
like this just when one wants him. Most annoying, 
i really.” 

* ]Ie'll be here again presently,” Isaid. “What do 








The fact is chat his wife, besides being naturally a) you want with him?” 
good manager and a sensible woman, thoroughly un-| 
derstood and appreciated her husband, believing in| 


“It’s something very particular I want to talk to 
him about.” 


“Well, but won’t it keep ?” 
“No, it won't keep.” And off he bolted, without 


| 


looking down towards the beach, I saw that Barnacle 
had succeeded in carrying his point. He had got hold 
of his prey, and was sticking to him as close as ever. 

One diy Mooney came to me almost desperate. 

“T really don’t think I can stand this any longer,” 
he groaned. ‘ You've no conception what Barnacle 
is. T had no conception of it myself till now. Up to 
the time of our starting on this expedition he had 
never gone on in this way. IT used to see a good deal 
of him, of course, both when we were at the factory 
and at other times, but nothing like this. You saw 
yourself how he pursued me the other day when I got 
away te the beach by the back way. Well, that’s 
only a specimen. The beach is an open sort of place, 
and there’s not much chance of keeping out of sight, 
though I have tried among the rocks round the north 
point often enough, but the other diy I did get away 
and made for a little wood up the country which I 
had observed, and where I thought 1 might hide to 
some purpose, and gct an opportunity of developing 
some plans for a wool-carding machine, which I had 
been thinking over lately. Not a bit of it. [had 
been in my hiding place about half an hour ; [ had 
got all my papers scattered round me, and with my 
Writing case and instruments was fairly at work, when 
[heard, suddenly, a rustling among the leaves, and, 
looking round, there was Barnacle’s grinning face— 
for the provoking part of it is, that he’s always in 
good humor—hemmed in by a framework of boughs, 
and wearing an expression of the most perfect self- 
complacency and triumph. There was an end of my 
calculations. All my ideas were put to flight by that 
invariable formule of his, ‘What a fellow you are! 
['ve been looking for you everywhere.’ ” 

IT could not help laughing, but poor Mooney took it 
ina very different way. 

“It’s no laughing matter,” he said. “I have a num- 
ber of letters of importance to write, besides all sorts 
of calculations which it is necessary for me to make, 
and all these things require that I should be alone.” 

“Why don’t you lock yourself up in your bedroom,” 
Tasked, thinking I had hit upon a solution of my 
fricnd’s difficulties. 

* Bedroom !” he echoed. “That’s the most hopeless 
place of all. Dve tried it, and before I’ve been there 
tive minutes, he is outside the door with the usual ex- 
clamation, ‘What a fellow you are ? and then he goes 
on telling me what afine day it is, and how my holi- 
day will do me no good, if I don’t keep out of doors ; 
and even if L get him to promise me half an hour’s 
peace, I feel entirely unable to settle to my work, be- 
cause I know he won’t keep his promise—and_ he 
doesn’t.” 

“ Why, even a bathing-machine,” continued my un- 
fortunate friend, after a moment's pause, ‘‘is not a safe 
retreat, though you would natural!y suppose it would be. 
He either takes another, as soon as he sces me go into 
one, or else he sits upon the steps of mine, and at brief 
intervals rattles at the door, and roars out: * Don’t you 
stop in the water too long, or you'll get a chill;’ or re- 
minds me that the coast shelves down very suddenly 
here, and tht I can’t swim.” 

“That bathing-machine failure was a creat disappoint- 
ment to me,” Mooney went on, “for I'd great hopes of 
it at first, and one day, after telling the proprietor not 
to hurry me, and promising to pay him double time for 
the machine, I shut myself up in one, intending only to 
remain in the water about a minute, come out again, get 
my clothes on, and set myself quietly to work. Would 
you believe it, that fellow had been on the watch as 
usual, had observed how short a time I stayed in the wa- 
ter, and when he considered I had been long enough to 
have finished dressing, began to batter at the door with 
all his might. At first, as the sea was making a good 
deal of noise, I thought Imight pretend not to hear him; 
but that wouldn’t do at all. ‘I say,” he bellows, “ what 
along time youare. You're not taken ill, are you?” 
“ No,” I roared, “nothing of the sort.” For awhile I 
thought ['d got rid ofhim after that, but in a minute or 
two he was at the door again. ‘I know what it is,” he 
says; “you've got your socks wet, and can’t pull them 
on. It’s happened to me often. i’li tell you what you 
do,’ he screeches, tor the noise made by the waves made 
anything less inaudible. ‘ Don’t attempt to get them on, 
but slip on your boots without them. They'll soon get 
dry in the sun.’ 

“The bathing-machine,” continued Mooney, “ was no 
good at all, nor anything else Why, one day I actually 
got into a cave, which L had observed from the sea, and 
the entrance to which was under water at high tide, and 
ensconcing myself, with my books and papers, «on a ledge 
of rock, which was high and dry, thought that I was sate, 
at any rate, for six hours. Absurd! IL had rot been 
there half an hour, when a boat appeared at the mouth 
of the cavern, with Barnacle, in a high state of excite- 
ment, sitting in the stern. ‘ All right,’ he cried; ‘ you're 
saved! jump in. Luckily enough [ was on the cliff, op- 
posite there, amusing myself with my telescope, and I 





saw you go into the cave, just betore the tide turned. 
I've made all the haste I could, and, thank goodness, 
have arrived in time to save you.” It was in vain that I 
explained that I was quite safe on my perch, and rather 
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thing of the sort, and I was cbliged to get into the boat! from that by which he had traveled when outward | time for adinner-party, which we have arranged for the 
and abandon my retreat, as Barnacle would only allow hound. , second of next month.” ss 
me to stay on condition, that he und the boat and the One reason of our taking the direction which we | Mooney completed his survey of the tible, and 
boatman should remain tco. chose was that we might pay a visit at the house of a coming out from underneath it with the intention of 
*T think, however, Pve hit upon a plan,” Mooney | certain Mr. and Mrs. Thorneyerott, who had an estate, answ ering this question, saw—saw standing behind 
went on, after a short pause, “ which will give me al‘ina beautiful part of the country, not far from Uls- the two ladies, with a broad erin on his countenance 
few hours to myself, and that will he enough for my water. Mr. Thorneyeroft) was a partner in the firm )—his friend and termentor, John Barnacle. Je had 
presert purpose, I shall want your help and Entwistle’s! of Culvert Brothers, though his name did not appear, come in through the French window, unperecived by 
though,in carrying it out. Ehave hired a dlog-cart, |in the business, and heand his wife who always had a/ the ladies, who had their backs turned in that direc 
and am going to drive out to-morrow morning to a vil-| high opinion of Moonside’s abilities, had insisted,when | tion, and of course unseen by his friend, who was un- 
lage about nine miles off, where Tintend to spend the| they heard of the exeursion which he was going to | der the table. 
day, not coming back till quite late in the evening.|make in the lake district, that he and his friends 
The only difficulty is the getting off; I have arranged) should spend a night or two at— their house. 


“So that’s your little game, is it?” he says, smiling 
Mrs. affably; “you come away for an owing with your 
to make an early start, but I don’t feel secure of Bar-| Thorneycroft had, morcover—as I heard afterward —| friends, and then you desert them, and come and make 
nacle’s not being on the watch, and IT want you to keep) intimated to our ingenious friend that there was 2| yourself agreeable to the ladies—my service to you 
him engaged somehow or other till Pm fairly off. I) point connected with certain improvements in the | both—and set to work arranging fountains on dining- 
shall direct my driver to have everything ready, and} house about which she wished to consult him, and as! tables, with tish swimming about in basins, and what 
to put the horse in the vehicle in the coach-house out \to which he was particularly well qualified to give, not, for all the world like an Arabian Night’s Enter- 
of sight. We can get into the dog-eart in the coach-|an opinion. She mentioned at the same time, that ltainment. [ve been looking after you all the morm- 
house, have the doors open only at the last moment,| what she had in contemplation was to be kept in se-|ing, and at last Tsaw you going in at the window, 
and then make a bolt of it.” cret, as it was intended as a surprise for Mr. Thorney- and so I thought Pd come atter you and see what you 

I promised Mooney that ] would afford him all the} croft. ; : f 





help I could, though IT own that I felt considerable 
misgivings as to ny chances of being of any use. 


were up to.” 
We found ourselves quite in clover at Lakeside,| Now this was a very good fellow, who wouldn't 
which was the name of Mr. Thorneycroft’s place. |have said anything to hurt any one on any account if 


Well, next morning, Entwistle and T, having first}Everything was good and well arranged about the|he had known, Only he had no power of observing 
seen Moonside safely secreted in the coach-house, got! place, our quarters were delightful, and the eating and| what was, and what was not agreeable to those be was 


hold of Barnacle, who, carly as it was, was up and 
stirring, and drawing him to the front door of the 
house—he wouldu’t come any further—made a_pro- 
posal to him that we all three should go out fishing in 
the bay. I knew that Barnacle was fond of sea-tishing, 
and thought that,by this means,we should have at least 
some chance of tempting him out of the house. 

* And Moonside 7” he asked, at once. 

“Well, you know, he’s a bad sailor,” I replied, 
“and wouldn't enjoy it. 
his own devices.” 

“Leave him to his own devices !” 
in a voice of dismay. “Oh dear no! that 
never do—never do at all !” 


“ Never do?” L repeated, “and why not ? Tell me,” 


I continued, determined to make an attempt to eman- 
cipate my unhappy friend, “dowt you think that a 
man—and especially a man like Moonside, whose 
mind is always full of all sorts of big schemes-—some- 
times like to be alone. Don’t you think you might 
leave him to himself occasionally for a little while ?” 

“ Leave him to himself!” echoed Barnacle, looking 
at me with an air of great consternation. “Leave 
him to himself !—but what’s that?” he eried, in the 
same breath; and, turning about, he rushed through 
the house into the yard at the back, from which region 
the most infernal noise and clatter conceivable was at 
this moment proceeding. 

I cast one despairing look at Entwistle, and then we 
both ran off in the direction from which the sounds 
came. Their origin was soon explained. That elabo- 
rate precaution of poor Mooney’s, of having put the 
horse into the dog-eart in the coach-house had entirely 
defeated itself. ‘The place was of small dimensions, 
and encumbered with all sorts of objects, which had 
been stowed away there to be out of the way, so that 
only a very narrow space was left, through which the 
vehicle containing our friend and the driver had to be 
steered in order to reach the yard in which the build- 
ing was situated. The horse, which was a young one, 
had jumped aside at starting, and having succeeded in 
jamming the conveyance to which it was attached be- 
tween a plow, which stood on one side of the coach- 
house, and a cart on the other, straightway proceeded 
toindulgein a series of rearings and fiounderings, 
which had produced those sounds of stamping and 
clattering which had caught the attention of the vigi- 
lant Barnacle. 

The animal was soon reduced to order, and the dog- 
cart speedily extricated and brought out into the yard; 
but, alas! for poor Mooney’s deeply-laid scheme! 
Barnacle was up in the back seat of the vehicle almost 
before it was fairly out of the coach-house. Poor 
Mooney cast one despairing glance at us as he listened 
to his friend’s expostulations. 

“What had he been about to do? 
going, without telling anybody? It should not be, 
however. That horse was obviously dangerous. He 
(Barnacle) knew something of the management of 
horses, and out of that yard they should not stir unless 


Where was he 


he went with them, mounted there on the: back seat, 


ready to jump down on any emergency, and run t 
the amimal’s head.” 

Of course, he carried his point, and remained on his 
perch. As the dog-cart drove off, he turned gound 
and winked at us who stayed behind, with an air of 
triumph, which was exasperating in the extreme. 

When they came back, late in the evening, Barna- 
cle pronounced that they had had a mest delightful 
excursion, but poor Mooney had nothing to say on the 
subject. One would have thought that this was to 
be the climax of the persecution which our friend was 
destined to endure from his companion’s affectionate 
adherence, but it was not; worse was to come. 


We could leave him here to 


replied Barnacle, 
would 


drinking unexceptionable; so that we all enjoyed our-, With—not a scrap of what is ealled, T believe, among 
| selves immensely—all, that is, except friend Barnacle, | superior people by the name of tact. He was not 
) who now found it much more difficult than he had) long in being made aware that he had put his foot in it. 
|previously done to keep his companion Moonside in) The lady of the house gave him a glance which was 
view. (The fact is, that it was very evident that the enouch to freeze the marrow in his bones, and then 
position occupied by our ingenious friend in the esti-) turned round upon poor Mooney, who had been so 
mation of our entertainers, was very different from |‘ charming” a moment before. 

that accorded to the rest of us. Mr. and Mrs. Thor-| “Really, Mr. Moonside,” she said, “ this is too bad. 
neyeroft were perfectly kind and hospitable to every | You should keep your friends under better control. 
one of us, and in all things looked after our comforts|The whole essence of this scheme of mine was that it 
and even our enjoyments. Still it was Moonside whom | should be kept entirely secret. Now that this person 
they evidently wanted, and it was for his sake that all | knows about it,it might as well have been told to the 
the other members of the party were made welcome, | town-crier, and T shall certainly have nothing more to 
To Entwistle and myself this seemed only natural, and |do with it,” and with that, and followed closely by her 
we fell into the arrang ment quite easily; but Barnacle | sister, she swept out of the room. 

did not a bit relish the difference being made between} “ Well,” said the unfortunate Barnacle, looking 
him and his mate, and, above all, did not like the oe-|after them in the extremest bewilderment and dis- 
casional separation which took place between them, may, “if that doesmt beat everything.” 

when Mr Thorneycroft would carry Moonside off to)“ * Beat everything,’” cried Moonside, angrily, for 
look at his outbuildings, and give an opinion as toj his naturally equable temper had at last’ fairly given 
how they might be more conveniently arranged ; or! Way. “1 think your confounded intrusiveness and 
when Mrs. Thorneycroft would lay claim to ashare of |impertinence beat everything. LT have borne all this 
the engineer’s attention for her own schemes, and es-|too long. I told you this very morning that you must 
pecially for that one as to which she had originally |look after yourself to-day, and not calculate on my 
applied to him for advice. jbeing with you. T told you that this lady wanted to 

It was in connection with this last, that circumstances /speak with me about some little fancy of her own, 
oceurreu which at last brought matters to a crisis, and| Which she did not want talked about, and then you 
led to a regular quarrel between the two friends. jcome forcing yourself where yowre not wanted, and 

Mr. Thorneycroft had kept our man of genius to him- intruding as you’ve been doing continually ever since 
self during the whole morning of the second day of our| we started en this expedition Eyer since we came 
stay at Lakeside, consulting him about the construction, away from Grubtown,” continued Moouside, deter- 
af a sort of rade lift, for conveying hay and corn up into} mined to have it out at last, “you've been hunting 
a kind of granary, which was above the stables, where |and pursuing me about, tormenting me, aud making a 
all such stores were kept. He kept him, in fact, so long, fool of me allthe time. LT have never had a moment 
that Mrs Thorneyeroft, who had her own scheme, which to myself, for your following me about and watching 
she was bent on carrying into execution, at last became | me, and now at last you've made me offend people who 
impatient, and, aided and abetted by her sister, fairly |have been hospitable and kind to us, and made us 
carried Moonside off from the stable-yard, where he had| welcome in every way in their power. What is the 
been victimized by Mr. Thorneycroft, and insisted onbis|meaning of it? Are you mad, or do you want to 
accompanying her sister and herself into the house| make me so? Come, there must be an end of all this, 
forthwith. \T ask you, once more, what does it all mean ?? 

“And mind,” the lady said, “nobody else is to come at “Do you want to know what it means 7” asked 
all, because we + re going toconsult about something very | Barnacle, speaking slowly, and not like himself. 
mysterious.” | “Yes, Ido!” 

Mr. Thorneycroft shrugged his shoulders and smiled,; “Then, I'll tell you what it means, Matthew Moon- 
and the lady, who was pretty and completely spoiled by lide. Just before we started on this excursion of ours, 
her husband, was allowed to have her way. your wife—who’s just the lovingest wife, and the best 

Mr. Thorneyeroft’s project was on a very grand scale, |that ever man had—she called me aside, and she said: 
and took quite a long time to explain. |* John Barnacle,’ she said, ‘this is the first time that 

“You see this dining-table, Mr. Moonside ?” she said. my Matthew and me has been parted since we've been 
They were standing before one of circular shape, the) married. You know Matthew as well as I do almost,’ 
centre of which remained always the same; the table, she said, ‘yon know what he is, how absent in his 
when it had to be enlarged, having additional pieces—| mind, how he’s always thinking and speculating, and 
each a segment of a circle—added all round its outer |not minding what he’s about along of his being alto- 
circumference. The room in which the table stood was gether taken up with his plans, and his inventions, 
a very handsome one, of a square shape, and communi-|and his ideas, of which his brains are so full, that 
cating with a splendid conservatory, full of the rarest | there’s hardly room for them all.” 
and most beautiful plants. | Barnacle went on speaking this way quite unlike 

“You sce this dining-table,” repeated Mrs. Thorney-| his usual self, an] Moonside stood iooking at him in a 
croft. “ It is nothing as it is but an ordinary round ex-|sort of fixed manner, which was likewise diflerent 
panding table; but I want to make it something more. I) from kis ordinary absent ways. 
want to have a fountain, a delicious, trickling fountain,) ‘* Now,’ she goes,on ‘so long as Matthew is along 
coming out of the middle of it, surrounded by an orna- of me, and I’m able to look after him, and take cave 
me. tal basin, with gold and silver fish swimming about of him, it’s all very well; but now, when he is going 
in it,” jaway from me, I do freely own thin famuneasy and 

Moonside did not make any answer just at first; but | fearful, lest in one of his absent fits, he should get 
first taking off his coat, which we working men are apt 
to do when we mean business of any kind, he got under 
the table, and examined it underneath, and then tapped 
on the floor, and asked—still under the table—whether | 
there was a high service of water in the house. On be- 
ing answered in the affirmative, he—sti!l from under the ) 1 
table—pronounced that the scheme cf the table-fountaiu made me promise, and that’s what L did promise, 
wus entirely feasible, aud only aquestion of expense. jand that’s what has led me to all that you com- 


into some trouble, or fall into some kindof danger ; 
and what I want you io de Jolin, she says, Syou be- 
ing a wide-awake, go-ahead sort of chap, is to promise 
me that, whatsoever happens, aud wheresoever you 
may go, youll keep your eye ou my Matihew, and 
never let him out of your sight.’ Phat’s what she 





After we had stayed a little while at Allonby .we 
set off on our return journey, making our way toward 


home through a different portion of the Lake Country |ofhow it is to be done, and whether it can be finished in| still continued tojstare at his friend. 





“Oh, you charming man,” cried the ladies, “Come out at plain of.” 


once from under the table, and tell us all the particulars | 


There was a short pause, during which Moonside 


















































THE ALBION. 








“And do you mean to say that Janet gave you 
such a commission as that ?” he said at last. 

“Yes; I do.” 

Again there was a pause, Moonside’s consternation 
seeming to increase with every word which Barnacle 
uttered. 

“Why, I can hardly believe it,” said Moonside, 
passing his hand over his forehead. “It’s making me 
out a contemptible creature, incapable of managing 
his own affairs, or arranging properly the conduct of 
his life—a child, an idiot. Uh! Janet, Janet, how 
could you?” ; 

Barnacle did not answer just at first, and Moonside 
began to pace up and down the room in extreme dis- 
turbance of mind, walking first in one dir€ction and 
then in another, as if seeking some outlet. At last, 
with an exclamation of positive pain, he flung him- 
self into a chair, and remained buried in thought, evi- 
dently of a most distressing kind. Barnacle waited a 
little while, looking uneasily from time to time at 
his friend. 

“ You are angry and put out,” Barnacle said at last, 
“and I can partly understand your being 80 at first.” 

“ At first,” interrupted Moonside. 

“Yes, at first,” continued Barnacle, “but not after 
a moment’s thought. If _ will try to calm your- 
self—as I know you will, because it is not your nature 
to be intemperate about anything—I firmly believe 
that you will be able to see that you have no real 
cause to be angry.” 

“ No cause ?” echoed the other. 

“No cause whatever, but entirely the reverse. 
Why, what,” continued Barnacle, “does this that your 
wife has done prove? What sort of feeling does it 
show toward you—a kind feeling or an unkind? 
Just let me ask you that. You are a just man, Moon- 
side. Ask that question yourself of yourself?” 

Moonside made no reply for a time. He was still 
not himself in any sense of the word. 

“Leave fe a little,” he said at last, speaking in a 
milder tone. “1 want to be alone awhile, and think 
this matter over. You are not afraid to lose sight of 
me for a little,” he added, with a half smile. 

“Yes, Lam,” added the other, doggedly. “ But I 
will leave you, nevertheless, if you will promise to 
ask yourself that question.” 

“ [ promise.” 

Barnacle left the room, and Moonside began once 
more to walk backwards and forwards, absorbed in 
deep thought. The tone of his mind was by no means 
as yet restored. He changed his course as he moved 
about the room, directing his steps now this way, now 
that, and turning over the same things over 
in his mind continually. ‘“ What a miserable, con- 
temptible creature it makes me out,” he said to himself. 
“To have it plainly intimated to me that I am incapa- 
ble of taking care of myself, or directing my own way 
through life; to be treated like a child or an imbecile, 
who does not know what he is doing, or where he is 
going; to be—” Crash! smash ! a sudden blow, and 
a shower of myriads of fragments of glass all around, 
a rush of warm blood, a sharp pain, torn garments, a 
cut hand. What was this? What had happened ? 

Simply, he had walked straight through an entirely 
invisible glass door which divided the room in which 
he had been pacing up and down from the conserva- 
tory without. It was one of those exceedingly dan- 
gerous doors which consist of a single sheet of plate- 
glass, extending from top to bottom, and which, when 
closed, being entirely transparent and impalpable, fail 
to proclaim themselves as doors at all. In his agitated 
walk poor Moonside, seeing nothing but what appear- 
ed to be an opening into the conservatory, had made 
straight for it, and, entirely unconscious of that insid- 
ious sheet of glass, had crashed through it with his 
knee, shivering the whole fabric to atoms, and cutting 
his leg and one of his hands badly in the act. 

Of course the tremendous noise made by this 
mighty catastrophe brought a number of persons who 
were within hearing, to the spot, among them Bar- 
nacle, Entwistle and myself. We found our poor 
Mooney sunk down upon a chair, to which, unable to 
stand trom the hurt done to his knee, he had managed 
to stagger, and endeavoring, with his handkerchief, to 
staunch the blood which was flowing profusely from 
his leg and one of his hands. The damage done was 
probably not serious, but the poor fellow was very 
faint and hardly able to speak. He pointed to the 
broken glass, and to his maimed limb, by way of ex- 
plaining what had happened, which was, however, ob- 
vious enough without any explanation, and then 
motioned to Barnacle to stoop over so that he might 
whisper something in his ear. 

He spoke in avery low tone, and in indistinct ac- 
cents, but 1 was standing near, and I managed to hear 
what he said 

“She was right,” he whispered, “Janet was right, 
John Barnacle, as she always is.” 

*“ And you’re not angry with me any more ? 
see, you do want a little looking after.” 

“i'm atraid I do,” said Moonside, taking the hand 
which his friend beld out to him; “I’m very much 
afraid I do.” 


You 


(From The London Athenaeum. | 


I and My Sweetheart. 
By Mortimer Coins. 


I and my sweetheart spelt together; 
Our ages were together ten; 

How sad to waste the sweet Spring weather 
In the old dam's fusty den ! 

White lilac, fragrant, graceful, cool, 

Tapped at the window of the school; 

Alas, too well our doom we knew— 

There was a tremendous birch tree too. 


I and my sweethoart dwell together 
Many tens are our ages now; 
Vanished is youth's gay violet weather, 
Stay’s the old dam's fro« ning brow. 
Dame Nature keeps the eternal school, 
And grows keen twigs to flog the foo'; 
! nt looks away, with pardoning eye, 
When we play truant, my love and I. 





(From Tinsleys’ Magazine. 


A FACE AT THE WINDOW. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER II 
{Concluded from our last.] 

Years passed quickly by. Douglas Charlton was 
no longer the unknown medical student. From the 
first he had shown great talent, and soon made way 
in his profession, One or two fortunate cures he had 
effected, soon after taking his degree,had given him a 
good position almost at starting, and Dr. Charlton 
was now living in a nice house in one of the fashion- 
able parts of London, with a practice which many an 
older physician much envied. His name was down 
among the officers at several of the London hospitals, 
for though he was well known enough to have en- 
abled him to dispense with most of them, he had no 
idea of giving up in his prosperity what had been a 
stepping-stone to it. : 
{is pecuniary circumstances allowed him to choose 
his practice much as he liked; for apart from his pro- 
fessional income,he had at his father’s death come in for 
a large estate, bringing enough to have kept him with- 
out any exertion on his own part. He was still un- 
married, and likely to remain so, as, though he would 
have had little difficulty in finding a lady who would 
willingly share his home, the recollection of that face 
that had so haunted him as a young man was still 
with him, and prevented him from ever falling in love, 
or caring to marry. 
The first hospital of which he had been a physician, 
and in consequence, the one of all others in which he 
felt most interest, was the one in Victoria Park 
for diseases of the chest. It was associated in his 
mind with the beginning of his success, always a very 
pleasant association to a successful man. It was his 
position here which had first led to his getting a name 
for consumptive cases, and that name, a very well- 
foundered one, had been for him the first round of the 
ladder to position. 
He was driving down there one day to see his pa- 
tients, and was, as usual, thinking deeply. The con- 
trast between the luxurious look of the west and the 
squalor of the east end of London struck him forcibly 
as he drove along, and the thought of how this and 
kindred institutions were struggling to relieve wretch- 
edness came to him, and made him thankful that he 
had always helped it on to the best of his power. 
There was a very strange feeling in his heart that 
day, the feeling that nearly every one must have 
known some time in their lives, as if something of 
great interest to them were going to happen, whether 
for good or evil they cannot tell. Dr. Chariton had 
that feeling very strongly on that day and was strangely 
joined in his mind with the thought of that lovely tace, 
the recollection of which was rarely absent from him. 
He closed his eyes, to shut out the shabby people, 
and dirty streets through which he was passing, and 
lay back in his comfortable carriage to indulge in one of 
those day dreams which had been the companions of 
his leisure ever since that eventful afternoon at the 
Northwestern terminus. All of a sudden he started 
up, feeling that these dreams were not a good prepar- 
ation for the work before him, and on opening his 
eyes, he found himself within a stone’s throw of the 
hospital The large building,,with the open space 
surrounding it, seemed wonderfully luxurious in com- 
arison with the scene upon which his eyes had last 
ooked, and with the sight of it came the idea that it 
was in some age connected with the strange feeling 
of expectancy that was upon him so strongly. 
The carriage drew up at the door, and he got out, 
and walking up the steps entered the building. He 
made the round of his patients, bringing comfort to 
each one of them by his kind face and pleasant man- 
ner, and was coming away when the house surgeon 
told him that Dr. Blount had not been there that day. 
Dr. Charlton knew that this would entail a good deal 
‘more trouble upon him, as he would have tosee all 
the absent doctor’s patients, and he had already spent 
a great deal of time with his own; but he turned back 
with a pleasant smile, and following the house sur- 
geon along a corridor, entered upon his second task. 

He had only one patient left to see. When she 
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came pear him and he saw her clearly, he gave a great 
start, in spite of his habitual self control. There was 
the face that had been for years a part of his life. But 
how much altered! Pale, sad, with all the bright 
girlish look gone, he wondered that he recognized it, 
and yet he never for onc moment doubted that it was 
the same. It had lost none of its beauty, to his mind, 
at least, but seemed, if possible, more lovely now than 
it had been in his dreams. It required some mastery of 
himself to be able quietly and calmly to examine and 
prescribe for the patient, but he did it. 

When he had finished and left the ward, he said to 
the house surgeon, who had been round with him: 

“ How long has that last patient been in the hos- 
pital ?” 

“Three weeks.” 

* What is thought of her case?” 

“Dr. Blount considers it very promising, I believe.” 

“So I thought, but of course one can’t tell so thor- 
oughly from a first visit.” 

As Dr. Charlton was approaching the glass doors 
at the head of the stairs, leading from the wards of 
the basement story, he met one of the nurses. He 

stopped to speak to her. 

“I have been seeing Dr. Blount’s patients to-day, 

and am rather interested in one of them, who is, I 

think, among those under your care. I faney her 

name was something like Dun—” 

“Oh, Dunmore, Rhoda Dunmore,” answered the 

nurse, “ Yes, she is in my ward. I hope you think 

as well of her as Dr. Blount do, Sir.” 
“Yes, her case seems to me promising. I think I 

heard she had been here three weeks.” 

“ Yes, sir; three weeks yesterday, sir.” 

“She looks as if she had known a great deal of 
trouble. I know there is no need for me to tell you 

to be kind to her, for you always are to every one, I 

fancy.” 

The nurse curtsied in acknowledgement of the com- 

pliment. 

“She do indeed, sir,” she said; “I should say she 

has had a peck o’ trouble in her day.” 

“She looks very patient.” 

“She it, sir; and that well educated, she makes you 

feel directly that she is not a common person. I have 

heard tell she was a governess or something of that 
kind, sir.” 

“ Ah, very likely,” said Dr. Charlton. “Good day.” 
As he drove away from the hospital he could not 
help thinking that this meeting was not chance, but 
a prearranged ence for him to be of use to this 
poor girl, who looked as if she had had so much 
sorrow. 

Next time he went to see his patients, Dr. Blount 

had been, and he had no oppportunity of seeing the 

object of so much interest to him again. He had not 
been without hope that he would have seen her, if 
only for a moment, but he was disappointed. 

Two Sundays afterwards he went to service in the 
pretty little chapel belonging to the hospital, and looked 
anxiously among the patients to discover the one who 
interested him so much, but she was not there. The 
service seemed interminable to bim, though in reality it 
was a very short one, and he felt greatly relicved when 
it Was over. 

Coming out hemet with the matron. 

“ Good morning,” said Dr. Charlton; “Ihave come 
down, as you see, to service this morning. I was very 
glad to seesuch a number of the patients present,” 

“ Yes; there were very few absent to-day.” 

“TI missed one face, however, that I expected to see— 
one of Dr. Blount’s patients that I saw for him the othe 
say. Dunmore,I think her name was. I hope she i 
not too ill to come; I thought she seemed about as well 
as any that I saw that day.” 

‘Oh, no; she is not kept away by additional illness; 
she has left the hospital.” 

“Left the hospital!” echoed Dr, Charlton, a very 
blank look coming over his face. ‘Why, surely her 
time here was not up!” 

“No; but she ssid she felt wonderfully better than 
when she came, and, happening to hear how many peo- 
ple there were hoping to get in if they could have 
room, she igsisted upon leaving. It was quite her own 

ng. 





se you have no idea where she has gone?” 
ge Chariton, more eagerly than he meant to 
speak. 

The matron looked as if she thought Dr. Charlton cu- 
riously interested in this particular patient, but answer- 
ed, = politely and gravely: 

“No, 1 don’t know; but it you will wait an instant, I 
dare say I can find out.” 

“ Thank you. I am sorry to give you so much trouble, 
but I should be very glad to know.” 

She went away, and ir. Charlton went into the board- 
room and waited. After a few moments she reappeared 
with an address written on a slip of paper, which she 
gave to Dr. Charlton. 

* That is the address to which Rhoda Dunmore said 
she was going; she told one of the nurses who had been 
very kiud to her.” 

“ Thank you; I am much obliged. Good morning.” 
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Dr. Charlton bowed and went away, resolving to take 
the first opportunity of calling at the address that had | 
been given him, and endeavoring to find out something | 
more about Rhoda Dunmore, 





CHAPTER IIL 


to pay the visit to which he looked forward with so much 


through with a face on which pain and pleasure had been! but after a time his visits began again. ‘They were not 
contending expressions, geutly withdrew ber hand, as now merely those of friendship, for he had noticed 
soon as his grasp of it wasa little loosened; and, sighing, many symptoms in her lately, which showed that her 
said sadly: 


,old complaint was only checked, not cured, his ex- 


“ You have told me your story; let me tell you mine.” | perience told him that it was cnuly a matter of time 


After an instant’s silence she resumed, in a low! with her now, for though skill could do much to 
It wassome days before Dr. Charlton could find time | voice: 


“I was the only child of very rich parents 


Their| 


| lengthen her life, it could not save it. 
His heart sank within him to think how soon he 


interest and pleasure; but at last a slight lull in the name was Graham, ‘They idolized me, and let me have) might lose his dear friend, this woman that he loved 


pressure of his engagements enabled him to carry out his 


wish. | 


my own way in everything. 
sible luxury and comfort. 


I grew up amid every pos-| with his whole heart; but he sometimes hoped that his 
Everybody called me very | unremitting care and attention seemed likely to be re- 


He drove to the address given, and found himself at} beautiful; everybody called me very clever; everybody | warded, as she did not appear to grow worse. 


the door of a respectable house in u quiet street in the | 
middle of London. 
at home, and having received ,an answer in the affirma- 
tive, he gave his card to the servant, and was ushered 
by her into Khoda’s presence. 

She rose to meet him with anair of some surprise, but 
but with great courtesy. 

“ Miss Dunmore,” Dr. Charlton began, with the ut- 
most deference, ‘‘I hope you will excuse the liberty 1 
have taken in, calling to see you.” 

Rhoda smiled very sweetly, as she bowed and placed 
a chair for her visitor. 

* You may remember me,” he continued, sitting down. 
“T saw you one day in Dr. Blount’s piace.” 

“T could hardly fail to remember any one whose mam 
ner to me had been so kind,” said Rhoda, and her voice 
sounded to Douglas Charlton as the sweetest music he 
had ever heard, 

‘**] was much interested in your case,” he resumed, 
‘and upon hearing, a few days ago, much to my aston- 
ishment, that you had left the hospital,'I took the liberty 
of finding out where you were and calling to see you.” 

“ Please do not speak of it ag a liberty, Dr. Clmpiton. 
I can only feel deeply the hongr you have dope me by 
this kind visit.” 

“| was glad to hear you were benefited by your stay at 
Victoria Park. 1 hope you havenot done unwisely by 
coming away so soon.” 

“Ob, [ think not; I am wonderfully better; I could 
hardly fail to be so after all the care and attention I re- 
ceived there. I really was ashamed to stay longer, and 
keep out others who had more need of it than 1.” 

“I hope you will be very careful of yourself now; you 
look far trom strong ” 

“Tam very careful, I assure you.” 

Dr. Charlton stayed, talking, a few moments more, and 
then taking his hat, rose to go. 

“IT shall hope to lookin again some day and see how 
you are getting on, if you will allow me.” 

“ Tean only thank you again and again for your kind- 
ness, in tak.ng so much trouble about me; you may fully 
believe in my gratitude.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke, and Dr. Charlton 
took it in his as reverentially, as if it had been the hand 
of an angel. : 

He had no more patients to see that day, and was able 
to give himself up to happy dreams. He khew now that 
he was in love: he had at last met the being whose image4 
had been with him through so many years of his life, ané 
far from being disappointed, the reality had surpassed 
his imagination. Her sweet voice, her lovely faee, her 
courteous manners, her air of refinement and high-breed- 
ing. a.l charmed both heart and mind. He wondered 
whether the time would come when he could ask her to 
share his home, when he could raise her to the position 
fur which she was so well fitted. He started at last from 
this dream, and smiled to think how much more like a ro- 
mantic boy his thoughts had been than like the grave 
Dr. Cbarlion. 

As soon as he reasonably could, he paid Rhoda Dan- 
more another visit, which was followed by many others. 
He was more and more charmed with her every time he 
saw her. He had found out, just lately, that she got her 
living by teaching, and know‘ng well how utterly unfit 
she was for such work, he resulyed to speak to her at 
once, and ask her to be his wife. 

With this purpose in his mind, he went to her one 
day, about six months after his first visit, and after his 
usual questions about her health, for he had always made 
that the ostensible reason of his visits, and a few con- 
ventional remarks, he said, rather suddenly: 





“ Miss Dunmore, I wish to tell you a story.” 

Rhoda smiled and bowed, and he resumed: 

“A young man was once standing upon the platform | 
of a railway station just a3 a train was leaving it. As it) 
passed him, he saw in one of the earriages the face of, 
a young girl, It was ‘only a face at the window,’ but it 
haunted him through his life, through his studies, 
through the beginning of his career, through bis pros- 
perity. -\fter meny years, chance, as it is common!y 
called, threw him into the way of this young girl, then 
grown into a woman; and he tound her mind and heart 
as lovely to him as her taece had been and still was. He 
took many opportunities of seeing her, and found that 
the more he saw her, the more h2 loved her.” He 
paused an instant. “I was that young man, and yours was 
toe face of which I caught that glimpse. 
the whole force of my soul I love you; be my wife, make 
my hme a heaven to me.” 

He seized her hand as he finished speaking, and 
pressed it to his lips. Rhoda, who had listemed ail} 








knew that I should be vory rich. 


disappointed. 


Is it to be wondered 
Having asked if Miss Dunmore was | at that my head was turned, that I expected when | en- 
tered society to have every one at my feet? I was not) ~ : 

Dé ceveatens 1 cans entin Senden, end ton was quite shocked to see what a change had taken 
- ’ 


CHAPTER IV, 
| One afternoon, on going ‘o see Rhoda, Dr, Charl- 


ace inher during the few days at had intervene 
was pronounced by everybody the belle of the season, | Place inher during the few days that haa intervened 


Among my admirers there was one for whom I soon be-| *"C° his last visit. 


His practised eye saw only too 


‘an to entertain a stronger feelivg than friendship. He clearly how short a time of life there pow remained of 
coheed to be very ca s tees with me; I was madly her,and a feeling of unutterable anguish came over him. 
> 


in love with him. 


My tather did not like the idea of my 


Rhoda herself seemed quite unconscious that there 


. : yas any very particular change for worse in her, : 
marrying this young man, for the Hon. Arthur Brace-| VS {UY Very P a orse in her, and 


* , : : : rose to meet him with a very bright air. 
bridge’sname had been heard in conjunction with some |'°*° . ag. 


not very reputable proceedings.” 


“ Arthur Bracebridge!” broke in Dr. Charlton; “ he 
musthave been the son of whom Lord Bracebrige so 


often spoke during his last illness.” 


“No doubt; he had been a great trouble to his parents. 


If [had asked my father earnestly to let me marry this 
young man, he would have consented at last, for he al- 
ways gave in to me; but I was willful aud headstrong; 
and as he had once refused I did not care to ask him 
again, but yielded to Arthur’s entreaties, and ran away 
with him.” 

“ Was it then that I saw you ?” 

“ Most likely; we went by the Northwestern.” 

“That was the station. ‘This then accounted for the 
half-frightened look your face wore that day.” 

“ Yes I was half frightened and half ashamed of what 
I was doing, but it was too late then to give up. We 
went afew miles out of town, and were married next 
morning. Do not blame me too much; I acted every 
badly, but I was very young, and I have been punished 
enough.” 

“T blame you, Rhoda? My ?ife must have been a 
much more perfect one than it has been, to give me the 
right of judging others.” 

* My conduct broke my father’s heart,” continued 
Rhoda, her voice quivering, “he never forgave me, 
but died soon after, without seeing me, and leaving 
all his property away from me. I had soon seen my 
mistake. My husbaud was not unkind, but he was 
very giddy and wild; and I repented my folly bitterly. 
When my father died and left me nothing, Arthur 
was very angry with me, and from that time my life 
became more and more wretched. When we had been 
married a few years, Lord Bracebridg2 died, and my 
husband succeeded him ia the title. We were rich 
then for a time, but a very short one. Arthur took 
to racing, and in a very little while had gambled all 
his princely estate away, and involved himself deeply 
in debt. ‘Then came what seemed to me the bitterest 
trial of my life. My husband left me suddenly, and 
went I knew not where. I had never heard of him 
since. Being left entirely upon my own hands, I as- 
sumed the name of Dunmore; and under it got em- 
ployment asa governess, sutticient to keep me, until 
the illness came, which prevented me from do- 
ing anything more. The father of some of my pupils 
most kindly interested himself in getting me into the 
hospital, in which you met me. Now you know why 
I cannot say yes to you, and enter upon what would 
be great happiness for me.” 

She ceased, and they were both silent some time. 
Dr. Charlton was the first to speak. 

“Oh, Rhoda,” he said, “ you cannot tell what a 
dream of happiness you have shattered. I have so 
hoped I might be able to make you my wife.” 

“Have I done wrong, Dr. Charlton, in allowing 
you to come and see me so often, knowing what | 
know ? If so, believe me it has been done in perfect 
innocence. Your visits have been such a pleasure to 
me, that Ihave never thought to what they might 
lead ; indeed had the thought crossed my mind, I 
should have dismissed it as out of the question.” 

*T can’t see why you should have done that, Rhoda, 
I can’t imagine that any one could eee you often with- 
out loving you. But don’t fancy that I wish you to 
think you have done wrong; for, if I had known all 
thet I know now, I should not have given up one of 


the opportunities that I have had of meeting you.” 


“ Your visits have been the rays of sunshine in my 


dark life.” 
“ We may still meet as friends.” 
“ As friends who love and trust one another.” 


She held a 
letter in her hand, and directly he had sat down she 
gave it to him. 

It was from the lawyer of the Bracebridge family, 
and told her that the writer had received certain news 
of the death, more than a year ago, of Lord Brace- 
bridge. 


Dr. Charlton’s head swam as he read this. 


The 


thought of how much happiness might have been his, 


if this news had only been known earlier, seemed to 
take away for a moment all power of thought and 
speech. He recovered himself in an instant, and go; 
ing to Rhoda, took both her hands in his, and said : 

“Then you are mine, Rhoda.” 

* Yours in the sight of heaven,” she answered. 

“O, my darling,” he burst out, “if we had only 
known this before, what happiness might have been 
ours.” : 

“ And why not now Douglas ? 
another still ?” 

“Yes,my Rhoda, dearly. I should like us to be 
married at once,” he added rather hastily; “ but you 
are not fit to go to church. Will you let me marry 


Do we not love one 


you here to-morrow; and then I can take you home 


with me. I think you might manage the drive.” 
“Oh, yes, Douglas. Iam very well; how anxious 


you are about me.” 


“We are always anxious about those we love, 
Rhoda,” he said sadly. “I must go now to get the 
license, and make arrangements for our wedding, 


Good-by my darling,” he said, taking her in his arms 
and kissing her fondly; “you will see me carly to- 
morrow.” 


When he returned next morning, he was horrified 


to find what havoc those few hours had made in her, 
She was lying on a sofa when he entered the room, 
and hardly attempted to get up to receive him. 


“Are you feeling worse, Khoda,” he asked an- 
xuiosly. 

“ T don’t think so; but I feel very tired.” 

“ The clergyman will be here soon, and your land- 


lady and her daughter will be the only witnesses of 
our marriage.” 


He sat down by her side, and they were both silent. 
IIe knew that his married life could only last a few 


days, perhaps only a few hours, and this knowledge 


made him too sad to talk. 

In a short time the clergyman came; the ceremony 
was completed, and Douglas Charlton and his wife 
were alone. He had told her how critical her state 
was, and she had borne it quietly and well. 

After a time she broke the silénce by saying, 

“T shall never see your home, Douglas; mine, too, 


it would be now.” 


“ Rhoda, don’t talk so, I can’t bear it.” 

“We shall keep our marriage feast in heaven, 
Douglas, aad it will be better there than on earth.” 

He did not answer, and there was silence again, 


This time he was the first to speak : 


“ Do you still feel so tired, darling ?” 
“Yes dear, very tired, but very happy.” 
“Happy, Rhoda, when you are going away from 


me for ever.” 


“ Not forever, my husband, we shall! meet again in 


heaven, and there will be no parting there.” 
* * * * 


Dr. Charlton saw no patieuty that day, and next 


morning the passers by his house saw that it was 
closely shut np. 
* * 


a * * 
In a corner of the churchyard belonsing to the 


parish in which Dr. Charlton’s estate stands, under a 
weeping ash, which shades it alike from sun and rain, 
isa plain white marble tombstone, and on it is in- 


She put out her hand, and Douglas Charlton taking | scribed : 


it in both his, said : 
“Tam going now Rhoda, for I have a great 
Rhoda, with| disappointment to fight down; but we shall soon 


meet again.” 
They 


parted, and Dr. Charlton drove away, his 
heart tilled with sadness, 


He cowkd not bear to go to see Rhoda for some days ;'im the whole churchyard, 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 


OF 
RILODA, 
tHE 
BELOVED WIFE OF DOUGLAS CHARLTON, 
The flowers round that grave seemed the brightest 
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(From Blackwood’s Majazine 
School Girl Rebels, 


A class of girls, in short school robee, 
Tired of Mangnuall and use of the globes, 
Rebelled; and their sage old Master said 
“Euclid or Zsop, which shall it be? 
The wan who angles and circles reads, 
Or the wan to whom birds and beusts talked free ?” 


The pertest girl of the rebel class, 
Who doubtless grew to a charming lass, 
Cried, “Zsop, certainly. All the birds 
And the deer that ramble the forest through, 
Have pleasant music and pretty words; 
But doesn’t he tell us how boys talk too? 


NINETY-THREE. 
By Victor Hugo, 


AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” 


Part the Third; Book the Third. 
IN LA VENDEK—THE MOTHER. 


VI.—rTue Crisis. 
(Continued trom our last.| 

At the end of the ground-floor ball Wasa board placed upon 
trestles, which held tood, atter the fashion of an Homeric cavern: 
great dishes of rice, with porridges of black grain, bashed veal, 
biscuits, stewed fruits, and jugs of cider. Whoever wished 

uli eat and drink. 
"abe cannon-shot set them all on the alert. They had only one 

hour leit. 

"ae the top of the tower Imanus watched for the approach 
of the besiegers. Lanteuac bad ordered his men not to fire, bat 
to let the assailants come forward. He said, * ‘they are four 
thousand tive hundred. To kill outside is useless, Kall them 
inside. Inside we shall be pretty much ona level.” z 

Then be laughed, and added, ** Eqaulity, Fraternity.” — 

Tt had been agreed that Imanas sould sound a warning on 
the horn when the enemy began to advance. . 

be little troop, posted bebind the retirade or on the stairs, 
waited in silence with one band on their muskets, the other on 
their rosaries. 

Maite1s had now reached this condition: 

For the assailants a breach to mount, a barricade to force, 





FTC., ELC 


{| * What?’ 

| ** To have us killed.” 

* Et!’ said Gauyain, 

** Will you bave that kindness ?” 

** Well !-—that depends,” said Gauvain. 
‘* Listen, commandant. 
We are still twelve.” 


! 
|tul of us. 

| ** Well ?” 
‘*'Tbat humiliates us.” 

* You are the reserve.” 

* We would rather be the advauce guard.” 





“ But | need you to decide success at tne close of the engage- 


ment. 1 keep you back for that.” 

“Too much.” 

“No. You are inthe column. You march. 

‘* ju the rear. Paris has a right to march in front,’’ 

“<1 will think of it, Sergeant Radoub.’ 

“ Think of it to-day, commandant. There is an opportunity. 
Hard blows will be given and taken. It will be lively. La 
Tourgue will burn the nngers of those who touch it. We ask 
the tavor of being of the party.’ f 

The sergeant paused, twisted his moustache. and added in an 
altered voice, ‘* Besides, look you, commandant, our little ones 
are inthis tower. Our children are there—the children of the 
battalion—our three children. That abominable beast called 
Brise-blue and Imanus, this Gouge-le-Bruand, this Bouge-le- 
Graand, this Fouge-le-fruand, this thanderclap of the devil, 
threatens our children. Our children, our pets, commandant. 
[t all the earthquakes should mix in the business, we canvot let 
aay harm happento them. Do you hear that, commander? We 
will have none of it. A little while ago 1 took advattage of the 
truce, and mounted the plateau, and looked at them through a 
window— yes, they are certainly there—jou can see them frow the 
edge of the ravine I did see them, and they were afraid of me, 
the darlings. Commandant, if a ringle bair of their little cherub 
pates shou'd fall, 1 swear by the thousand pames of everytuing 
sacred, I, Sergeant Radoub, that I will have revenge cut o1 
somebody. And tbat is what all the battalion say; either we 
want the babies saved or we want to be all killed. it is our 
right—yes——all killed. And now, | respectfully salute yor.” 
Gauvain held ont bis hand. to Rodoub, and said, ** You are 
brave men, You shall have a place in the attucking column 
will divide you into two parties 1 will put six of you in the van- 
guard to make sure that the troops advance, and »)x in the rear 
guard to wake sure that nobody retreats.” 

** Shali I command the twelve, as usual ?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘*'‘Tnen, commandant, thanks. For I am the vanguard.” 
Radoub made another military salute, and weat back to his 





three rooms, ove above the other, to take in succession by main 
strength, two winding staircases to be carried step by step under | 
a storm of bullets; for the besieged—to die. | 

VIL—Preiinanies. | 

Ganvain on his side urranged the order of attack. He gave! 
his last instructions to Cimourdain, who, it will be remembered, 
Without taking part in the action, was to guard the plateau and 
to Guechamp, who was to wait with the main body of the army 
in the forest camp. it was anderstood that neither the masked 
batterv of the wood nor the open copy of the plateau shoald 
fire unless there was a sortie or an attempt to escape on the part 
Of the besieged. Gauvain bad reserved for himself the com- 
mand of the storming cokumao. It was this that troubled | 
Cimoardain. 

The sun had just set. estan } 

A tower in au open country resembles a ship in an open sea. 
Tt must be attacked in the same manner. It is a boarding rather 
than an assault. Cannon would be useless, What would be the 
good of connonading walls fifteen feet thick? A port-hole; men 
forcing it on the one side, men guarding it on the other; axes, 
knives, pistols, fists, aud teeth—that is the character of the en- 
terprise. Gauvain felt that there was no other way of carrying 
La Lourgue. Nothing can be more murderous than a contlict 
so close that the combatants look into one another's eyes. He 
had lived in this tower when a cbild, aud knew its formidabie 
recesses by heart. } —_— 

He meditated deeply. A few paces from him his lieutenant, 
Guechamp, stood with a spy-gluss in his hand, examining the 
horizon in the direction of Parigne. Suaddeniy he cried, ‘* Ab ! 
at lust !” , . P 

This exclamation aroused Gauvain fro: his reverie, 
is it, Guechamp?” 

*. ommandant the lndder is coming.” 

** The escape-ladder ?” 

* Yes.” 

“What? Hadn't we got it already ?” 

* No, commandant. And I was anxious. 
senger that i seut to Javene came back.” 

* «4 know it.” 

‘*He told me that he had found atthe carpenter's shop in 
Javene a ladder of the length wanted —took it—halit put on a} 
cart, had demanded an escort of twelve horsemen, and had seen 
them set out for Parigne--the cart, the eseort, and the ladder, 
‘Yhen be rode back fall speed, and made his reyort, adding that 
the horses being good aud the departure having taken place 
about two o'clock 1m the moruing, the wagon would be bere be- 
fore surset.”’ 

** 1 know all that. Well.” 

* Well, commandant, the sun has just set, and the wagon 
which brings the ladder has not yet arrived.” 

‘+ Is it possible? Stull we mast commence the attack. The | 
hour bis come, If we were to wait, the besieged would think we! 
hesitated,’ 

“ Commandant, the attack can commence,” 

** But the escape ladder is necessary.” 

** Without doubt.” 

* Bat we bave not got it.” 

* We have it.” 

“ What 7” 

** It wasthat made me say, ‘Ah! at last!" The wagon did 
not arrive; [ took my telescope, and examined the route from 
Parigne to La Toargue, and, commandant, I am easy. The | 
Wagon and the escort aro coming down youder; they are des- 
cending a ill. You ean see them. * 

Gauvaia took the glass. aud looked. 
is not light enough to distingaish very clearly, BatI can see 
the escort —it is certainly that. Only the escort appears to me 
More numerous than you said, Guechamp.” 

* And to we also.” 

* They are about a quarter of a leagne off.” 

* Commandant, the escape ladder will be here in a quarter of 
an hour.’ 

** We can attack.” 

It was indeed a wagon which they saw approaching, but not} 
the one they believed. 8s Ganvain turned, he saw Sergeant | 
Kadoub standing behind him, upright, his eyes downeast, in the 
attitude of a milttary salute. 

** What is it, Sergeant Ridonb ?” 
** Ciizen commandant, we, the men of the Red Cap Battalion | 
have a favor to ask of you.” 


* What 


The special mes- 





“ Yos; there it is. ‘There | 


j children will kuow, that all that is now taking place is bronght 
jabout by Divine law, and that the Revolationis the work of God. 


company. Guavain drew out his watch, whispered a tew words 
in Guechamp’s ear, and the storming colamn began to form. 
VIIL—Yse Lasr Orrer. 

Now, Cimourdain, who had not yet goue to his post on the 
plateau, went to a trumpeter. 

*- Dewand a parley,’ said he. 

The clarion sounded; the horn replied. 

Aguin the trampet and the horn exchanged a blast. 

** What does that mean ?” Gauvain asked Guechamp. ‘* What 
is it Cimourdain wants ?” 

Cimourdain advanced towards the tower, holding a white 
bhand«erchief in bis band, 

He spoke in @ load voice, ‘* Men who are in the tower, da 
you know me ?” 

A voice-—-the voice of Imanus--replied from the summit, 
* Yes.” 

‘Lhe two voices then spoke and answered in turn, and this is 
what they were heard to ay: 

** 1 am the eavoy of the Republic.” 

“You are the former cure of Parigne.”’ 

“| am the delegate of tae Committee of Public Safety,” 

** You are a priest.” 

** Tam the representative of the law. 

** You area renegade.” 

** 1 am the commissioner of the Revolution.” 

** You are an apostate.” 

** 1! am Cimourdain "’ 

** You are the Devil.” 

** Do you know me ?” 

** We abominate you.” 

“ Would you be satisfied if you had me in your power ?” 

‘* We are here eighteen, who would give our heads to have 
yours.’’ 
** Very well; I come to deliver myseif up to you.” 


Since the affair of Dol, you are care- 


Lantepac tor us; Lior you. ‘Luisis what | propose to you, and 
you will have ail your lives safe. Give us Lantenac and take me, 
Lantenac will be guillotined, and you shall do what you choose 
with me.” 

** Priest,” howled imanus, “if we bad thee, we should roast 
thee at a slow fire.’ 

“ I consent,” said Cimourdain, 

He went on: ** You the condemned whoare in this tower, you 
van all in an hotr be living and free. I bring you gafety. Do 
you take the offer ?” 

Imanus burst forth: ‘“ You are not only a villain, you area 
madman. Why do you come here to upset our plans? Wuo 
asked you to come and speak tous? We give up his lordship ? 
What is it you want ?” 

* tis head, And [ offer you”"—- 

‘Your own skin, For we would flay youlike a dog, most 
reverend Cimourdain! Well, uc; your skin is not worth his 
head. Be off with you.” 

** The massiucre will be horrible. For the last time——reflect.” 
Night had come on during this strange colloquy, which could 
be beard without and within the tower, ‘Lhe Marquis de 
Lantenac kept silence, and allowed events to take their course. 
Leaders have this sort of seliisuness; it is one of the privileges 
ot responsibility. 
Imanus no longer addressed himself to Cimourdain, he shout- 
ed, *‘Men, who attack us, we have submitted « ar propositions (0 
you--they are settled--we have nothing to chaage in them. 
Accept them, else—-woe to all! Do youconsent? «e will give 
you up che three children, and you will allow liberty and life to 
as all.” 
** To all, yes,” replied Cimourdain, ‘‘ except one.’ 
** And that ?” 
** tantenac.’ 
‘ His lordsh p. Give ap bis lordship? Never !” 
** We must have Lantenac.”’ 
* Never." 
** We can only treat with you on that condition.” 
© Then begin ” 
Silence for a while, Imanus came down after having sounded 
the signal on bis horn; the Marquis teok bis sword in his hand; 
the nineteen besieged grouped themselves in silence bebind the 
retirade of the lower hall and sauk upon their kuees. They could 
bear the measured tread of the column as it advanced toward 
the tower in the gloom. The souud came nearer. Suddenly 
they heard it close to them, at the very mouth of the breach. 
Chen all, kneeling, aimed their guns aud binaderbusses across 
tue Openings of the barricade, and one of them—Grand- 
ra coenr, who was the priest Tarmeau--raised bimself with a 
naked sabre in bis rigat band and a erucifx in his lett, saying 
in a solemn voice: ** u the pame of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost !” 
All fired at the same time, and the battle began. 

X—Tirans against Urants. 
The encounter was frightful. ‘This band-tu-hand contest went 
beyond all couception, vo tind anvthing similar it would be 
necessary to go back to the great duels of Al.chylus, or the an- 
cient feudal butcheries, to “* those attacks with short arms’ 
which lasted down to the seventeenth century, When men pene- 
trated into fortified places by concealed breaches; teagical as- 
saults, where, says the old sergeant of the province of \leutejo, 
‘ when the mines had done tieir work, the besiegers advanced 
beating planks covered with sheets of tin, aud armed with round 
shields, and tarnished with grenades, they forced those who held 
the entrenchments, or retirades, to abandon them, and, thus be- 
come masters, they vigorously drove back the besieged.” 

The place of attack was enoagh to inspire dread; it was what 
in wilitary language is called ** acovered breach,” that is to 
say, a fissure traversing the wal! thorou_h and through, and not 
a traction open to the day. Tbe powder had acted like an angar. 
fue effect of the explosion had been so violent that the toser 
was cracked for more than forty feet above ihe chamber of the 
mine, bat this was only a cracs;the practicable rent which 
served as a breach, and gave admittance into the lower 
ball, resembling a thrust froma lance, which pierces ratber than 
a blow from an axe. which gashes. It was a puncture in the 
dank of the tower; along cut, something like the mouth ofa 
well, a passage twisting and mounting like a gut through a wal 
filteen feet thick; a mishapen cylinder, encumbered with ob 


stacles, traps, stones broken by the explosion; where any on 


entering siruck his head against the granite rock, his jeet against 
the rubbish, while tue darkness blinded hiin. 

The assailants saw before them this black gap, the mouth of 
a gulf, which had for upper and lower jaws all the stones of the 


From the top of the tower rang a varst of savage laughter, and jagged wall; a shark’s mouth has not more teeth than had this 


this ery—-*t Come ! 

The camp wuited in the breathless silence of expectancy. 

Cimourdain resumed, ** On oue condition,” 

* what ?” 

* Listen.” 

“ Speak.” 

You hate me ?” 

-T, 

* And I love you. Iam your brother.” 

The voice trom the top of the tower replied—* Yes, our bro- 
ther Cain.” 

Cimourdain went on in a strange tone at once loud and sweet: 
** Abuse me if you like, but listen. I come here under a flag of 
truce. Yes you are my brothers You are poor misguided’crea- 


tures. lam your friend. lam the light, ard I speak to ignor- 
ance. Lightis always brotherhood. Besides, have we not all 


tbe same mother—our country’ Well, listen to me: you will 
know hereafter, or your children will know, or your children’s 


While awaiting the time w en all consciences, even yours, shall 
understand this; when all fanaticism, even ours, shall vanish; 
while waiting for this great light to dawn, will no one have pity 
ou your darkness? I come to you; I offer you my head; [ do 
more. I hold out my hand to yon. t beg of you the favor to 
destroy me ip order to save yourselves, | have unlimited au- 
thority, and that which [say Lean do. This isa supreme mo- 
ment. | make a last effort. Yes, he who speaks to you isa 
citizen, and in this citizen--yes—tnere is a priest. The citizen 
deties you, but the priest implores you. istea tome. Many 
amony you have wives and children. lam defending your chil- 
dren and your wives--defending them aguinst yourselves. Ch, 
my brothers” — 

“Goon! Preach !’’ sneered [manus, 

* My brothers, do not let the terrible hour sound. We have 
come here to cut each other's throats. Many of us who are here 
before yon will not see to-morrow’s sun; yes, many of us will 
perish, and you-—you are all going to die. Show mercy to your- 
selves, 
sO many men when it would suftice to kill two ?” 

** Two 2?” repeated Imanus 

“Yes. Two.” 

* Who ?” 

‘** Lantenac and myself.” 


Why shed allthis blood when it is useless? Why kill] y 


frightful openinz. 
get out of it. 
Within sounded volleys of shot; without rose the retirade. 
Without—that is to say in the ball of the ground-tloor. 

The encounters of sappers in covered galleries when the 
counter-mine succeeds in cutting the mine, the band-to-band ¢ »n- 
tlicts in the gun-decks of vessels boarded daring a sea-fizht, 
alone have this ferocity. It is fighting in the bottom of a grave-- 
itis the very extremity of horror. itis fmghtfal for men to 
meet in the death-struggle in such narrow bonnds. At the in- 
etant when the first rus of besiegers entered, the whole retirade 
blazed with heltwings—it was like a tuunderboit burst ng un- 
der ground. The thunder of the assailants replied to the thunder 
of the ambuseade, ‘The detonations answered cne another; 
Cauvaiu's voice was beard shouting, ‘* Drive them iu!” ‘Then 
Lantenac’s cry, ** Stand firm against the enemy!’ Then Ima- 
uus'’s yell, ** Bravo! men of the Main!” Then the clash of 
sabres agaiust sabres, aud echo atter echo of terrible discharges 
that Killed right and left. The torch fastened against the wal 
dimly lighted the horrible scene. It was impossible to distin- 
guisb anything clearly; the combatants struggled amid a lurid 
night; whoever entered was suddenly struck deaf and blind; 
deafened by the noise, blinded by the smoke. 

‘Lhe combatants trod upon the corpses; tbey tore the wounds 
of thei jured men lying helpless smid the rubbish; stamped 
reckl.ssiy upon limts already broken; the sufferers uttered 
awful groans; the dying fastened their teeth in the teet of their 
unconscious tormentors. Then, for an instant, would cowe a 
silence more dreadful than tho tamalt. The toes seized each 
other; the hissing sound of their breath eculd be heard, the 
guashing of teeth, death-groans, curses; then the thander would 
recommence. A stream ot blood flowed from the tower through 
the breach and spread away across the darkness, and formed 
smoking pools upon the grass. One might have imagined that 
the tower was a giant, which bad been wounded and was 
bleeding. 

Strange thing, scarcely a sound of the struggle could be heard 
without. ‘The night was very tlack, anda sort of funeral calm 
reigned in plain and forest around the beleaguered fortress. 
Within was hell; without the grave. This shock of men ex- 
terminating each other amid the darkness, these musket volleys, 
these clamors, these shouts cf rage, all tbat din expired beneata 
that mass of walls and arches; air was lacking, and suffocation 
added itseif-to the carnage. 

(To be continued in our next.) 


it was necesvary to enter this gap and to 





C.mourdain raised his voice. ‘*Two men are too many.| 


GS This translation as printed by the pexmussion of Happen & Baoruen:. 
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HOW DEFAULIING SIATES ARE CLA:SED| 


BY EUROPEAN CAPITALISiS. 


The S.iver Mines of Mexico. 


| Nothing demonstrates more the immense rich- 


At the recent Pa one of Interna- | ness of the Mexican mines than that they should 
| have been able to be productively worked under of the people. Kur thts reason deep explorations 


tional Law at Geneva, Mr. Gerstenberg, 
President of the British Council of For- 
eign Bondholders, made the subjoined re- 
marks: 

“A chort time ago Greece was the only dee 
faulting State in Earope; now Spain was in the 
same positiou, and there wee other Eurepran 
goverpments which, although not defaulters, 
did not strictly fulnil the obligations to which 
thev bad bonud themselves. In America bef ire 
1864, E.qaiador wes the orly State that did vot 
pay ifs cuebts; since then Venezuela, Paraguay 
Mex'co, ond several of the Central American 
S.atcs were to be ranked ia the same catagory; 
and in th: United Srates there were Flcrida 
Alabama North upd South Carolina, Virginia, 
&c ,in which financial treaty obligations bad 
been b cken in come cases and entiely repodi- 
ated in «thers the Council of foreign Boud- 
holders, of which he was chairma:, in euch 
casea,proc eded to treat aS a’e as they would as 
individual, If it could show tbat ite dificulty 
resulted from force majeur they eail to the 
debtor, You mut in the tirst place prove that you 
canaot pay ali; seconily, You must psy what 
yon cap and owe therest; aud thirdly, You musi 
provide us with such security in territory or dues 
as the ratire of the case will aimit. Wich re- 
spect to tue E st they bad nothirg to compliio 
ot. Jspan baa contiacted two loans which bad 
been of great servico 'o her, and had retarned a 
good rate of in'+r-st to the holders, ani be con- 
gratulated his Exceileucy M. Kawase upon th 


reaulc.”” : 
ALATA ATER ah 


THE PAST DUE COUPONS OF 1HE STATE BOND3 


OF TENNESSEE. 
The following is a copy of rule adopted 
by the Auditing Board in regard to the 
reception of past due coupous of the State 


of Tennessee, for funding under Act of 


March, 1873: 

Th re being no record evidence identifying the 
coupons pad ia cr redeewed prisr to ist July, 
1-69) waile ample provisions eaisted for taking 
them op by the Sate, and the fact being known 
that coupons redeemed by the State prior totha 
time haves been solen, as a gener} rule all such 
coupon: will be refused unless attached to the 
bond with which issued, or if detached, until sa- 
tisfactory evidence in writing is tiled with the 
Auditing Boare, iemoving ali suspicion 
avainst such Coupon, Aud each cise thas pro- 
vided for, will Le considered by the board and 
cete- min d upon its own merit, 

(Signed) JunN C. Brown, 
Governor. 
Jous C. Busen, 
Comptrcller. 
cmesmnimemmiintimitinis 

Tue SprincrieLp anp Ituinors Soutu 
Eastern Raitway (from Shawneetown, 
Ill.,to Beardstown, [il., 232 miles)has been 
so'd, without pow. r of redemptioa, to the 
first mortgage bondholders. M. H. Blood- 
good, of New York, was the purchaser for 
$500,000. His brother is the largest 
owner of the first mortgage bonds. ‘The 
first mortgage bonds amoun! to $3,400,- 
000, and, of course, this sale euts out 
every other interest and debt against the 
road, and the hold: rs of these bonds now 
hive tie road free from ineumbrance. 
The Se-ond Mortgage bonds outstanding 
amount ro $466,000, and the Capital Stuck 
$3,79 £000. 





Em:aration Backwarvs —11e Chicazo Tribune 
says: ‘* We can see no benefit that is to be de- 
tived from any attempt to d sguise the fact that 
from [livois, Michi an, Monnesota, Kans:is Ne 
Draska, Missouri acd lowa there isan almost on- 
precedented rash back to the loving arms of the 
metber coantry, and the warmth and light of 
old tamiliar bearths'ones Every steamer | av- 
ing the port of New York is heavily freighted 
with fcre'guers who have found a temporary 
home ov our Western praities. These may be 
divided into three classes: those who are is 
search cf pleasure; those returniog to spend the 
Whter months amid once familiar Scenes; and 
those wh) are driven back from lack of em- 
ployment here, the present low scale of iaborer,’ 
wager, and the bigh prices of the common necer- 
saties of life. ‘The firs’ -n»med class are decid- 
ediy in the minority, and will comprisa only 
atvut 7 percent of the entire nomber; the ce- 
cond class comprises about 26 per cent.; ani the 
last psmei 70 per cent.’”’ 








Tee Bonps cF tHe State cF GEore@:a.—The 
Augusta (Ga,) Chronicle says: 

‘*M-jor George Hillyer, who, while State 
Senator, framed the constitutional amendmen 
prohibiting the savment of the fraudulent t ond 
issued by the Bullock administration, has ad 
mitted that an error Ww saale in the wording of 
the inbibition, whch will render it almost use- 
less. It is strange that in euch an mportavi 
matter ihe Leg slature chould have acted witb | 
$0 little prudence and crution. As it stands. a! 
loop-hole is opened for the payment of five mil | 


which the State bas declined to reccgn ze, and 
the work of the session has been thrown away.”’ | 





pene level is reached lodes of the 


the political difficulties to which the country bas 
so long been exposed. From the period of ite 
conquest by Spain there cannot be stated tohave 
ever been a etable Government in Mexics, Re- 
volution bis succeeded to revolution and not 
only has development b en prevented, but the 
actoal resources have eoffered ruthless destrnc- 
tion at the la-ds of succeeding parties. The 
sacrifices of life aud property have beeo so great 
as to be comparatively unparalleled in the hi-- 
tory of modern times. Since Cortes indeed 
d-+cenced on its coasts the popu ation of this 
once fertile and thickly inhabited region har 
gone on steedily dimini-hing up to the present 
time. In consideration of such untoward cir‘ 
cumstances it is astonishing that Mexico should 
have contiourd to furoieh the large quantities 
be bas done of the precious metals That she 
is wonderfully rich in minerals is evid- nt, and 
it is only to this fact that we can attribute the 
amounts of silver and other metals which she 
bas been able in her unsettled condition to send 
fortb—amounts remarkable in comparison with 
those supplied by the other most productive 
mineral regions of the earth. It must further 
be borne in mind that not only ae these resulte 
accomplished onder the difficulties stated, but 
‘hat owing to them few of the more novel mo'!- 
ern mechsnical appliances or improved proc:sses 
have as yet been introduced. It was calculated 
by the famous Homboldt that two-thirds of al) 
the silver in circulstion has been derivei from 
this source, but though we may question the ac- 
curacy of this sta‘°ement, which is perhapr, ex- 
travagant, the total annual valoe of -ilver raised 
being roughly ¢es'imated at about £7. 000 000, of 
which pearly £5.000 000 parses throogh the 
Mexican mints. Lirge, however. ae this yield 
ia, there can be no doabt that it might be ersily 
more than coubled, were the mines poperly 
‘evelop.d As vet, no geo'ogicsl surveys hav 
teen made of the country ‘Tbese veins alone 
which have been accidently found outcropping 
nave been woiked. Capital and lbor alone are 
required, not only to incress» the returns from 
he mines now known, bot to discover and open 
up pumberless others, which the most suverficis) 
+xamivation bas proved to exist in nearly every 
querter. Were this dove almo:t untold wealth 
«cu'd at once pay investore, but it is not likely 
tbat persous pors-esing means will proceed to 
onvtry which presents so little security for either 
life or property. From the few thousand veinr 
lready worked fabulous sums have been alrcady 
extracted, 

It ‘s impossible to arrive at the exact amount 
which the whole of the Mexican mines baye pre- 
inced, because there are no etotistical tables or 
veturns ty which it can be ascertaine!. Esti- 
mates have, bowever, been made on such data 
8 exis', and it bas bsen cilculated that from the 
ailis) peric’s of which we bave any rend uy 
to the pres ut time, the production of the pre- 
cious metals in M-xico cinnot bave been lese 
than £700 000,000, In 18*0 it had already reached 
ths gieat valus of about £500.000,000 and since 
tuat date the anoval yield bas been about £5,- 
| J00,009. Lirge as these cums are, it is worthy o! 
lcemark, that the balk of them has been produc- 
sd by only comparatively few miner. If we take 
for examole the famous silver lode of Guansjuato 
the Veta Madre, we find thatit bas yield-d sine 
1769, when it was first opened, the immense 
| value of over £160.00) 000, and is now iv con- 
\stant as wel as profitabl wo:kiog§ The La 
| Luz mine, which is the same lode, gave profits 
of oger £1:000,000 aonually during a consider 
able pumber of yea'8.and ores to a much greater 
value must have been raced to produce this re- 
ult. Thee have alan been taken from the 
| Valencia mine about £3 000,010 worth of oullion 
tecived from ore so rich ws to have made one- 
half its value pure protit. The Veta Grande lode 
» Ziestecas has produced from the cate when i: 
was fiist opened, up to 1872, over £132 00,000. 
there two todes have thus yielded nearly £300,- 
000,00, or about half the total silver productioa 
of Mexico. In the case of the Vets Grande lode 
the working his been many times given up. 
owing to the fict that, at great depth, the ore 
was vt low grade, and could vot bs profisadly 
trea'ed on the rude system of reduction purrued 
in‘he country Now that an improved method 
hee brea intrcduced, this class of ore is become 
valuable, and this lode, so famous iu the past 
is now making nearly as large retu ns as it ever 
did hitherte. Except im the case of the OC -m- 
stock lode, in the Uuited tater, there bave been 
oo wives at wll approaching the richn ss of tho-ve 
on the V-ta Madre and Veta Grande lodes, That 
lo ies of « simil.r nature exist in otber parts of 
Mexico is the opiuion of geologists who have 
visited tie country, but itis most unlikely that 
anything will be cone with regard to them till a 
Government ic ectanli-bed suffi ieatly strong to 
pro’ect properiy avd to encourage industry. At 
the present time ta:re is no inducemezuats to 
forvign capitalists to invest their mouey in Mexi- 
can undertakings, and those of the ivhabitaute 
who have the meazs to develop the resources cf 
their country will scarcely search for new en- 
erprises before they feel some security for their 
property and encouragemeat for their industry. 

‘Io Mexico, mining is carried on in a very 
primitive manner. There are vo suitable ma- 
chines for uuwatering the mines, and when the 








promise must perforce be abandoned. 
delds are selected and fresh mines opened; the 
people, as well from choice as nezes-ity, prefer. 


} are laborions and ex; ea-ive, theuzh certain of 


proving lucrative in the loog run, are disliked. 
The reascn is the uncertainty of lifs and proper- 
ty, as be‘ore stated which piralyzes tie energive 


of miverals are unknown, no one being ready to 
advance the movey to purchass the machinery 
requisite for carrying out evch operativas. It is 
to be Loped tvat the Mexican people sill learn 
how necessary a good and 8 abls governmen. 
which aff rds pro'ection and secur ty to the in- 
lustrious classes, is to the welfare of a country. 
They have already had sufficient experieves of 
the evils resulting fom a state of political un 
certainty and change, and wust perceive the 
differeat condition of countries which enjoy the 
advantage of a strong aud eqni'able Government, 
The general enlightenment of the century cannot 
fail to reach them, and it would appear that the 
present troubles which «fflict M.x'c> are the 
heralds of a new and bappice eta ia her history. 
It is beyoud question that, so soon as (his shall 
havo taken place, mining, along with othe en: 
terprizes will meet with tho attention it deserves 
Ihe rich lodes of th 8, perhaps, the most higbly 
mineralized country in ths world, will then be 
developed with all the appliances and skil 
which modern science bas brought to bear for 
this purpese. There have been discovered in 
Mexico over 3,000 diffrent veins of silver, and 
500 mints are now worki.g, bat vast regions 
have as yet scarce y been examined, and there 
are chan ‘oucd minee on all the known lodes 
which require only, as 8'ated,suitable machinery 
to yield larger returms in tue future than they 
have ever done in tbe post. The silver-prodac- 
ing regions of Mexico present a very d fferent 
character of zeoivgical stratain diff sreut dis ricts. 
the silver veins are fonud in the cen'ral district 
Anebuac, io a porphyry formation, where qnartz 
is almost entirely ats-nt and born blende 1 
ound in abundance Turning to Goan: juato, 
we find the ores embedded in a hind ot cloy- 
slate, and po portion of Mexico is richer thar 
this distiict. Oves are also found 1m wany parts 
‘o sienite, but are no: 80 common as those io 
porphyry and clay--stat-, from which tne great- 
est emcuat of the silver extracted his beer 
raised, ‘There is in many of the silver ores a 
very considerable quantity of gold which can be 
sepsrated by different processes, but ths only 
district where veins are worked es; ecially for 
gold isin O jico, where they are found in th 
formations ot mica slate. The mines of Mexico 
are chiefly fornd between the 18th and 2)th de- 
grees Of north lititude on the bicks snd sides of 
the Cordiller.6 avd curious to state, chiefly on 
the wosteidc:s, There are also in Mexico mos 
valuable deposits of quicksilver and eulpbur. 
trey have been workeu, and tbe latter is even 
oow extensively collected by condeusing in 
earthen ware vees 1s the vapour which rises from 
the famarolee. Toe rich veins ot copper and 
other wetsls known to exist are at present, fo: 
the Gaus 8 mencionved, almostentiicly neglected 
—The London Mining World, : 
——_—_—————————————— 

InternssTina Persovat Hi-trury.— About thirty 
years ayo the Delaware Bridge was just as it is 
oo", much in want of a coat of paint, well spreao 
oo, sod the managers then ordered its being 
forthwith done, Asthe job at that time was a 
pretty large one, several painters were em, loyec 
and among the party was@ youog German, whe 
received 624 cents per day for his labor, ond bi- 
brother, was thin employed by Asa Packer 
at $100 per annum. but low wages and salarier 
did not stamp out their indcemitable energy and 
per everance, (or shortly afterwards they bo b 
went to California, where there was then a wide 
and profitable field for energy and enterprise, 
just such a; they pr sses-ed and used to great ad- 
vantage, which 8 cured to them a large amount! 
of wevltb. lu dave time they returned t» New 
York, which gave them a more euitable fie'd for 
employing their large ca ital for a tims in mer 
cantile pursuits, but latterly prominent bankers 
in large financial operations on their own ec- 
count, and agents for the Messre. Rothechi!ds 
Now, reader, wh» do you think these two young 
Ge: mans are whom we have hastily Gesciibed ? 
Why, nove other than the Mess 8 Seligmanr, so 
promivently counected with Uncie Sam’s $179,- 
090,000 of Fiva ,er ceut. bonds.—Easton ( Pa.) 
Free Press. 





Tue Uxirep States fostan Moxey Onper 
Bortyess. —For the year ending Jane 20th, 1874, 
the amount of p s‘-office movey orders issued 
wis $74,424 854, against $57,516,2!6 last year, 
which was $9 UU0 684 more thon its preceeding 
sear, Fees, $461,322, be ng $106,720 more than 
last year, Expenses, $/t0,508, or $70,590 more 
than last year. Ordere issued on British eecount 
$1,491,820; fees, $44,608 British orders paid, 
$303,773 Previous year, British orders i:surd, 
$1 464 476; fees, $40,504, British orders paid, 
#215,087. Geiman orders issned th: past year, 
8701 634; feex, $19,283. German orders paid, 
$535,216. The Exchange cof orders with Ger- 
many commenced Octcber 1st, 1872. The Swise 
money order exchange show: no material chang: 


from preceeding yeare. ‘Ih: large increa-e in the 
amount of domestic orders is p»rtially due to the 


iate pasic, when other drafts were paid in cer- 
tified checks, while post-c flice orders were al wayr 


paid io legal tenders, 








We have received Van Nostranp’s Ectectic 


greatest | ENGisreRtnG MaGazine ror Octoper which as 
New / usual, is replete with the latest articles from the 
best writers on Engineering and Scientific sub- 


ring to take the ifek of flading ores n-ar the |Jects both at home and abroad. The subscrip- 
lions « f the eight milfons of fraudulent bonde -urface to working at great deyths those lode-|tion is only Five Dollars per annum and all 

already koown and proved, and which would |orders should be addressed to the publi:ber, D. 
give much larger protite, All operations which ' Vay NosTanp, 23 Murray Street, N. Y, 





are the advanced guard of their whule people, 
who a.e now following them, 


Important to National Banke. 
REDEMPTION OF NATIONAL BANK NOTES tUFPENDED, 


Waenrxaton, S- ptember 19th, 1874. 

The National Bank Relemp'ion Ageacy gives 
notice that in consequence of the «xbaustion of 
the five per cent. fund and (le failure of the na- 
tional banks to make a prompt and general re 
sponse to the reque-t for an additional deposit of 
tive per cent, of their cie.nlation, it has become 
aecersary tostop the redewption of national bank 
aotes for a:hort time 

‘mittances of national bonk notes which are 
now in transit will be counted and paid for, but 
thoze remitted afier this date, will be beld uotl 
notice is given of the resumption of redemptio ve. 
Meauwhi e the who'e force of the agevcy will be 
employed On the ase rtment of the notes alrea: y 
redcemed, in order 0 enavle it to make calls 
»pon the basks tu reimburse the Treasury for 
their redem, tic n, 

It is hoped that redemption will be rescmed 
wi hin two or three weeks The cersations of 
cedemptions veet not prevent compliance wi h 
the cail for the additicnal five per cent, deporit, 
Che larger the amountof legal tenders dey osited 

nier the call ths sooner the agency will be en- 
abled to resume redem otior 8 

Theie seems to be » me misunderstand'ng as 
to the operation of ‘hs additional cul’. ‘ibe de- 
oosits made Guder the call, will be tiea'ed sim- 
p'y as an advauce from the banks to reimburee 
hs Treasury for their notes mdsemed, but pot 
vetassorted, As fat as the votes shall be as- 
Sorted, their amouut wil be charged against the 
ditional deposit, ana no request for reimburse= 
ment will be made opou the bavks making the 
deposit until itrhall ve exhausted 

ILLIGAL TRANSACT CNs BY NATIONAL BA! KS. 
Wasuinaron, Septemter 23rd, ls74. 

The Comptroller cf the Carrency Laving re- 
cenily arcertained throug. the repo. ts of exami- 
vers of Datiopal bunks, that certain natioual 
vanks are io the bobit of making diatis on their 
correspondents in Now York ateixty and vin ty 
fays’ date, eccey tsuce waived h s adviced these 
usti UO 8, that Buch is:ues are ia Violation of 
«c jou Z3ra of the Nationa: Bink act, waich 
prohibits the issue of post Motes, Such transac- 

jons sulj-ct a ustional bank to a tof iture of 
charter uuder ection 53 of the Natiooal Kank 
sct, aud it is the inteutioa of the Comp roller to 
nstiiuts proceedings, if necessary tuo prevent 
uch practices. O her nation.) bouks are ja the 
aabit of farui-ning their depositors with checks 
irawo one day after dete, instesd of on demand, 
or the purpore of evading the lute;vai Revenue 
law r.quiriog a two Cont stamp to be alfxed to 
such checks, The Comptoller will ask for an 
smeaudment to thy act which will prevent such 
abueee. 

en 
Bauking Liews- 

Deatu oF A I’Rominent Banker.—Mr., Selah 

Van Vez.r, lormerly president ot the New York 
Nationat Exchange Bauk of this city, died on 
Septémoer 21st, a: bis boms in Carmel, Pu nim 
Jouuty, New York, in the seventy-eightn yeor 
Ofave. Itwas though the personal efforss of 
wr Van Dozer thst ths Now York Natioual Kx. 
‘bange Bank was organized in 1851, and he 
continued at its bead until i570, when b? retired 
rom active life. Llo began life as a grocer OC. 
copying one of the first two stores built on West 
-treet, and atierwerds became # broker aod 
oanker, 

Tue Civzexs’ Bark or New Onrans, La, re-= 
sumed business On S-jteuwb.r 2410p wih a caeh 
surplos over its Cash habilities of $92,000. ‘The 
cotsl value of i's solvent arrets is 92,000,000, 





Annual Election of Utficers of Corporations. 


Ata meeting of the 8 ockholders of the Mc- 
Kean and Buffslo Cosl Compsny, held at Buffile, 
yy September v3rd, the followirg Directors of 
thie’ Company, (capital etock, $300,000.) were 
vlectid: 

Byron D. Hamlin, Smithport, Penn., Presi- 
dent; Jobn F, Mcl’hereou, Warren, Penn.; Dela- 
no RK. Hamlio, Swithpor’, Penu.; John W Gale, 
Northeart Peon.; Gorge J. Mazee, Watki8, 
N. ¥.; J. 0. Smith, Wm. H. Glenny, of utfalo, 
NY Forths tuflalaCoal Company capi'al s ok 
§1.00U.0.0, the fullowing diveciors were clected: 
Georve J. Magee. JoLn Long, and Daniel Beach, 
of Watkins, N. Y.; D.C. H well, of Bath, N.Y; 
J.C Smith, W. H. Glenny, G. R Wilson, F. 
keot &. OC. Rumery, of Kiffo, N. Y.; James 
McFarlind, of Tonawanda, N. Y:; Byron D. 
Hamlin, of Smithpert, Le.p, ava A. Pardee, of 
Hozleton, N. Y. 
Tne Goto asp Sxck TexiGsarn Company of 
N. Y, Cry, elested, on September 21st, the tol- 
lowing named gentlemen as dirctors for the en- 
suing year: 
Marsh li Lefferta, Wil.iim Orton, H. 8. Ccre 
nell, George B Prescot, J mes HH. bonker 
George H. Mumford, Norvin Grecn, Tracy R. 
Edtou and H.nry Piereon. 

LL 
Lance Sate + F Kaitkoap Lanps tv Mi \NONITER, 
—Tue Land Department of the Atchison, Toe 
yeka aud Santa Fe Railroad has jurt made a tale 
of land along this road to a large party of Rur- 
siave, (Mennonites), who have treceatly come 
from Europe. ‘bis is the largest loud tale ever 
made in the West to ore peopir. There are uw 
st Topeka, Karsie, about 1 v00 Mennoniter, aud 
they are going on their Jands immediatly. Ibe 
iands are Situated in Marion, Ha:vey, McPhere 
-ov and Reno counties, in the Arknutas valley. 
the tract taken aggrezates 150 00) acrer. ‘These 
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THE ALBION. 








INSURANCE. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








OFFICE OF THe 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURARCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 28rn, 1874. 

J&P THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31ST DE- 
CEMBER, 1873: 
Pre iums received on Marine Risks from “:t 

Jan., i873, t0 Sist Dec., 1873...eeseeeeee-86,5)1,)14 22 
Premiums ou Policies not marked otf Ist Jan- 

UAL’, ISTScccccccccccsccccccsccsccescccces 2212160 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8.723,274 92 
No Policies have been issued upoa Life 
Risks; norupuon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 
to olst December, 1S S..cccccscocerecesssohly20U,Uli 73 
Losses paid duriug the same 
POTION... ccccccccceccce -cooccee $2,000,882 49 








Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PUUBES.cccccccccccce cocccceccGls200,319 26 
‘ue Company na- the tollowing assets, v1z.: 
United 3tares and state of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and ore: Stocks ..ce+cceceee+ $8,567,105 C0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.....+ 2,802,000 Ou 
+Real Estate uud Bonds and Mortgages.....6 407,000 OC 
luterest, und suudry notes aud claims due 
| the Company, estimuted ab..ccseceseee 422,594 66 
Premium sotes aud bil's Receivable 2,355,302 2 
(Cush 1 BALK. cecceccscccceccrsccececoes 521,340 19 









Total amount of Assets....sceeeeeeee$15,613,642 52 

SIX PER CENT. intere-t on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and alter ‘Luesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their leg: 
representatives, on and after ‘Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary mext, from which date ail interest thereon will cease. 
‘Tae certificates to be produced at the time of vavymert 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued tor 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT, is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year cuding 
Slst December, 1373, for which certiticates will be issued 
on and after fuesday, the 7t8 of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 

TRUSTEES, 
Witt HH, Ween, 
Suerrany Ganvoy, 
Gouvox W. Burynam,' 
Frepeaick Cuauney, 
Cuakzies 2. Borverr, 
EMANCIS DKIDDY, 
hor. B, Minrury, 
Roprer L. Srewart, 
Wii E. BuyKea, 
James GU. DeForest, 
ALEXANDoR V. BLake, 
Cuauces D. Levextna, 
Joniau OU. Low, 
Cuauces i. Wausitauy 
Avoteu Lemoyne, 
Grougk W. Lane, 
Avam f. Sackerr, 
‘TnHomas F. Younes, 
Simon De Vissen, 
Mowace Guay. 


J D. JONES, President, 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 


W. H. IL MOORE, Second Vice-President. 


J. D. Jones, 

Cu, BLes Dennis 
HM. ok. M 

Mexny Co.1, 

Lewis Cunris, 

Cuagtrs UU. Kussect, 

Lo writ Hotsavok, 

Rovact Pueces, 

LTavip Layer, 

James Buycer, 

Daniel 5. MILLER, 

Wa. Srovneis, 

llexry K. Bootnr, 

Wittiam E. Dovae, } 

Josern GAILLauy, JB), 

C, A. thann, 

Janes Low, 

Jouy D. itew.err, 

Bb. J. Llow.ann, 

Bays. Baucock, 








INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Southerly Course. 





CITY OF PARIS 
CLIY OF MONTREAL 
CITY OF BRUSS..LS.......Saturday, Oct. 31, 3 P.M. 


Saturday, Oct. 24, 2 P. M. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $39 and #90, Gold, 
tion. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE —Tfo and from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Derry, Heltast, Huvre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 
Daarts issued at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY and Pier 45 North 


River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


Ai a 


to 





NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to 3500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Weesels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee fr safety and avoidance 
oft danger at sea. 

‘Lhe most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Compary to avoii Ick and LikavLanps. 












One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to Londoa direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liv Ne. ceccecccerecccees$70 and $80 
Pre: aid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Stecrage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glaszow, London, 
Autwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


hagen. 

the Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the pert of New 
ork. hey are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfurdiug every convenience fur the com- 
fort of | » aud ing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomv. 
Yor further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. NURST, Manager, 


69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE STATE LINE. 








J.D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


Iron and Steel Rails. 
Railroad Securities Negotiated. 


William A. Guest & €o., 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 











AMUSEMENTS, 
COLOSSEU XM. 
Broadway and 35th Street. 


THE MAGNIFICENT CYCLORAMA 





oF 
MOONLIGHT, PARIS THUNDER, 
STAKLIGNY BY LIGHTING, 
GASLIGHY, NIGHT. RALN, 


PROF. SEDC WicK’s LECTUKE ON SALT LAKE CITY. 
THE DEVIU’SGORGE. THESYBIL’= CAVE. 


'O GLASGOW, LIVERPVOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 


STATE OF PeNNSYLVANTA, 
Sr.te or Vireinu, 
STaTe oF Georata, STaTe OF ALABAMA, 
Stave oF FLouipa, Srate oF Louisiana, 
STATE OF MINNESOTA. 

Sailing every other Saturday trom the Company's dock, 

Pier Ao. 35 North River, New York. 
Week.y Sauinos in June. 

The sccommodations and provisions provided on these 

sbips are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

Cabins —870 and $80, gold, according to accommodation. 

Return Tickets—3120 aud $140, gold. 

Intermediate or Second Cabin--$50 currency. 

Steerage as low as by any other first-class Ene or route. 

Steerage office 45 Broadway. 


For date: of sailing. colt te — 
3 cO., Agents, 
N 


AUsTIN BALDW 

0. 72 Broadway, New York. 
JOUN F. EARLE, Ne. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 
H. F. MAGER, No. 136 state street, Boston. 
GEV. U. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 


Strate or Nevapa, 
Srave or INDIANA, 








GUAND PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
BY DISTINGUISHED ARTISTs. 
Miss Angie Schott in Masks and Faces and Band Reading. 
ORGAN RECITALS by Eminent Protes.ors. 





| STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 


MOORE’S MELODIES, illustrated by Music and Paint- | victoria, Saturday....Oct. 3 Utopia, Saturday. ..Oct. 24 


ing. 
Admision One Dollar; Children half price; no extras. 
Afiern on and Evening, from 3 to 5 P. M. and 8 to 10.30 
. M. 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


icxstablished 1852, 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
!AILROADS, MLNES and INSURANCE, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY 
FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance! 


Echiopia, Saturday....Oct. 10 Bolivia, Saturday...Oct. 3) 
Cahtornia, Saturday...Oct. 17 Elysia, Saturduy....Nov. 7 


| RATES OF PaSSAGE—PAYALBLE LN CURRENCY. 
| 10 GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
| QUEENSTOWN OR BELFASI : 

| Cabin, $65 tu 230, according to accommodations. Return 
tickets issued at reduced rates. 





INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other fir t-class line. 


GS Drafts issued for any omcunt at lowest rates. 





Send for circulars, giv 


rg further information, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 


Bow! nm, New York. 
HENLRRSON BROTHERS, Agents 
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CUNARD LI 
EsraBiisHep 1840. 
The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships- 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 

By 8 Carrying 8 —First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, di dati 


ig to 
FROW NEW YeRS OX BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, @15, Gold additional 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

‘Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Autwerp, and other ports on the Continent, ani 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cubin passage, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Kowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
CIIAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 








‘“ AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—F rom PHILADELPHIA = 













pi Tons. OTE. .cccccccece eoeeccee apes, OS 8 
4 | *KEN ee bad t. 15 
sececcecthth CAV ADA ccececeeee 486] IEEE AMAT > —e 
eoccecese 5089 GREECE .... -4310 | *\ BBOTSFORD.. “ Oct. 29 
see +4340 THE QUEE 24470 | PENNSYLVANIA..cccccccecencees Nov. 
- “in a — _ Gay~ Rates of passage, payable in currency : ° 
Aa. S ilccscacocscncllt ne ee eee © 


reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 
Intermediate Pa:sengers. 


6 rt + ” 
RED STAR LINE, 
NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 
Steamers : 
VADERLAND, NEDERKLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
COLLNE, 


sailing Twice a Monts. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerege, reduced rates 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 


1" Drafts on England and Ireland. 





Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 





To California. Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


RALES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! necessaries fer the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 
San Francisco to Yok ,/hama, $159, gold. 
San Fratc'seo to Hong Kuux, $20), gid. 
Steamers ieave Pier 42, North Kiver, New York, as 
follows: 
Aceapvutco, Com. A. G. Gray, Oct. 10, at 12 noon. 
Henuy Caavuncer, Captain —, Oct. 24, at 12 noon. 
And every alternate SATURDAY theieafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports. 3 
Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 

Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 
GREAT REPUBLIC....-0.cceccececcccccececeeeesee Oct, 3 
COLORADO... .se00- ++Oct. 17 
JAPAN cccccccccccccccccccccocccsccsecesocs coceesOct. SI 

For freight and passage, or further information, adey at 
the Company’s Uttice, on wharf, foot of Cunal street, New 

Superintendent. 


York. 
a. Ul. DAYTON, H. J. BULLAY, 
nagit.« Director. 





Freight Agent. 
KUFUS HATCTI, Ma 


aca 
VAN NOSTRAND’S 
ECLECTIC 
ENGINKERING MAGAZINE, 
NO. 4. VOL, XI.—OCTOBER, 1874. — NOW READY. 


CONTENTS: 

A Practical Theory of Vou'soir Arches (illustrated) ; 
Irrigation Works in the Batticaloa District of Ceylon ; 
Locomotives for Ascending Steep Iuclines with Sbarp 
Curves, by Lieut. J G. Hall; The Causes ot the Forms. 
tion of Bars at the Mouths of Rivers, by Gen. Theo. G. 
tilts. C. E.; Russia—Her Industries, Commerce and 
Mears of Communic.tion ; The Origin of Metalliterous 
Deposits, by ‘I. Sterry Hunt, LL. D. ; On the lmportonce 
of Sucveying in Geology. by Ben). Smmth I.) man. C. E. ; 
Sewoge Farms, T Manufacture of Iron and Ste:) 
Rails ; Direct Processes, by Chas. M. Dupuy, C. E. ; Fur 
naces—Theit Construction anil Management ; Blowpipe 
Analysis; On the Electro Motive Force of Fluid Batte- 
ries ; Un Reoent Discoveries in Mechanic «1 Conversion of 
Motion; Blair’s Iron Sponge Manufacture; Technica! 
Education; Use of Timber in © ction with Mech 1 
Work ; Product:on of Pig iron in the United States in 
1872 and 1873 ; The Channel Tunnel. 

PARAGRAPHS—Reports of ngineers’ Societics; 
Iron and Steei Notes; Railway Notes; Engineering 
Structeres; Naval and Ordnance Notes; Book Notices ; 


Mascellaneous. 
TERMS—Published Monthly at $5 per annum ; single 
numbers, 50 cents. 











D. VAN NOSTRAND, Pubiister, 





| Ne. a3 Murray Street, and No. 27 Warren Street, N. Y. 











MANUFACTORY OF TUE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
Ber One Pen alone, we sold moe than 


5,000,000 

in 1878, 
and the sale is continually increasing. 
They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and eveuncss oi 
voint. For :ale by the trade generally. 
Gar To accommodate tose who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cen:s. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 14VU Grand Street, N. Y., 


APPLETONS’ onde 
AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA, 


New Revised Edliion, 





























Latireiy rewritten by the ablest writers un every subject 

Printed from new type, and illustrated with 

Several Chousand Engravings avd Maps. 
‘The work originaliy published under the title of Lue 
New Amenican Cy(Lopepia was completed in 1803, sines 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained .p 
ail parts of the United States, and the signa, developments 
which have taken place in every ! ranch v1 scierce, litera-~ 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and , ublishers tz 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “* The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery iu 
every department of knowledge has made « new work @ 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
Jiscoveries of science, and their fruitful application tu the 
industrial and useful arts aud the convemience and ve- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re.c- 
lations have occurred, involving nauonal changes ot 
peculiar moment. Lhe civil war of our o4n country, 
which was at its height when the la-t volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and « new course 
of commercia! and mdustiia! activity has been commenced. 
Large accessions to our geographical knowieage huve 
been made by the iué@efatigable «xp orers of Africa. 
The creat poii ical revolutions o1 the iast decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have bivu; at into 
public view a multitude of new men, Whose names are im 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is Curious 
to know the particulars. Gieat battles have been teughc 
and important sieges maintained, of wuich the details 
ae as yet puosesves only in the newspapers or iv the 
travsient publivations of the day, but which ought now to 
‘ake their place in permanent and authentic history. 
ln preparing the present edition for the press, at has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
inform :tiva to the latest possible dates, and to furnish ap 
accurate acc: unt of the most recent discoveries im seicuce, 
of every fresh production 1n hterature, and o1 the newcst 
inventions 10 the praciicai arts, as well as to give a suc- 
einet and origmal record of tLe progiess of positical and 
historical events. 
Lhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resuurces fur car, y- 
ing it on to a successtul termination. 
None of the orig.nal stereotype plates have becn used, 
but every page has been printed on Dew type, forming iu 
tact a pew Cyclopeaia, with the sume plun and compuse 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecumiary expeu- 
diture, aud with such improvement: in iis composition as 
have beeu suggested by ionyer experie.ce aud enlarged 
knowledge. = 
The tiustrations which are introduced for the first time 
n the prisent «dition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but tu give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. hey embrace ail branches 
of science and of natural history, aud depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of sceaery, architecture, 
ind art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. 4 lthough inteuded for instruction rather 
than embeilishment, no pairs have been spared to insur. 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an ac ble feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy ot its high character 
‘his work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on d 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc ayo vol , each confal about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thou-anda wood Engravimgs. 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Map-. 
PRICE AND STYLE “F BINDING 

In extra Cloth, per Vol... .ccccccsccccecceee’d } 

In Library Leather, per Vol.....ccceee - 6 G 

In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol...... -7 Ov 

In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol.......... 8 WU 

In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 

In Full Russia, per Vol.....ccccccccseccseeslO WO 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes us 
compiction, will be issued once in two months. 
*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, i'ustrat.ons, etc, will be sext gratia,c 
appliiauon. ; 
First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addrer »ce Pyblishers, 


uy APPLETON & C©v., 
349 & 551 Broadway, NET 4ORA- 

















